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= a INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 
‘is hard TO A COURSE NOW DEL!VERING AT NEW-YORK: 
om By PROFESSOR M’VICKAR, of Columbia College. 
ttn —s 
oneal Gentlemen: | * | 
Its ad. hat our City demands an University, has been 
ip tar: with many a settled opinion, and recently, as you well know, 
4reSS CAL a very popular one. To convert our college into that 
ws. tha University, as far as such demand actually exists, has long 
the tim been, with him who now addresses you, (in common with 
good. other friends of the Coilege,) a cherished object; and, 
ide permit him to add, that to devote his feeble aid to efi ct it, 
are,” ay. shall ever be esteemed by him, an honor and an imperative 
which is duty. The tine seems now to have arrived, for trying that 
red pow. experiment. ‘The public voice, through the medium ot 
xed anj Ma We Press, demanded an open and liberal course ; one fitted 
as abe. Mae 2 active life--to the needs of a cormmercial city, and ac- 
wren commodated to the varied means of parents, and the equally 
> on the varied destinations of their sons. With a sensibility to this 
, justif expression of public feeling, becoming their stations, the 
re calcu. Trustees of our College have answered to that call ; and, 
doce ve throwing wide all our avenues to knowledge, invite all to 
espots, i enter in, who seek instruction. ‘The offers they now niake 
lowed or Mn © their fellow-citizens, are studiously accommodated to 
are about what they believe to be the wishes and wants of the com- 
ry. is the a unity: In what is termed the Scientific and Literary 
d classes mn COUT they profier all the other advantages of the Institu- 
ton, apart from the study of the ancient languages, and join 
io it means of acquiring the moderna ones. In what is termed 
P Affaires “Voluntary course, every department of study is thrown 
loasure of Mam Pe” including the classics; so that the young man who 
of his off ae 2 devote but one hour a day to his intellectual improve- 
ysely than i et MAY menteforte Rére Sad se means of doing 80 to 
tt intial advantage. — And to leave no possible case unprovided for, 
“or ae within the limits of their means, by the appoitment of pub- 
i eaare uc lecturers, the Trustees have provided insiructors for all 
‘those whose mature age or daily occupat.oas withhold 
nt for the them from the morning lecture room of the Professor.-- 


Such is an outline of the ample provisions recently 
made for popular instruction: It now remains to try 
the experiment. Its success, Gerttlemen, rests not with 
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is shews the young men themselves. I confess after all, it appears 


tome still problematical; it is a doubtful question, how far 


































using to ; . ! | \ 
aoa off (2 Our busy city, the inclination or the ability can be found 
2 Ss Ui . . ed 
Ree His to support such a mode of education—whether the time 
Pi dime of and zeal requisite, will be found among us; whether, in 


short, we have not mistaken for the voice of the public, 
that of a few earnest individuals, whose zeal has led them 
'o Overrate the necessity, and to enter upon schemes rather 
desirable than attainable. Should the result prove this to 
be the fact—should matters return after this temporary ex- 
citement, pretty much to their former state, Columbia Col- 
lege will at least have done her part. Be it now remember- 
ed, Gentlemen, that she stands ready, and zealous to extend 
the benefits of education to ali, and that if her lecture 
rooms and her halls for volustary students should henceforth 
sand open and yet unfilled, they will offer a sad and striking 
memento, how much more easy it is to plan what is good, 
than to effect it---how easy a thing it is to impeach the char- 
acter of a college—how hard to change the habits of a city. 
~But let us hope better things both from our city 
and our age; and, while as professors and lecturers, we of 
‘he college pledge ourselves to fultil our new duties, we call 
pon you, Gentlemen, regarded as the public, to redeem 
te pledge which you have given of demanding them, and 
‘0 justify the course which it may be fairly said, at your in- 
“gation has been adopted. 

But be the result what it may, it is under these new pro- 
‘sions that I this evening appear before you in the light 
% a public lecturer, should the public so demand it, 
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Jollars in 3 tnd at any rate, as a professor to bring before my 
commission fm "low citizens more permanently than I could other- 
"ise do the claims of Political Economy, to be made 

; ‘study of wider diffusion than it has hitherto been, 

1 be publis" ‘mong the rising youth of our city. Should any be 
ard at sage: to think so, to thein I would say that the lecture 
expected i “. of the professor now stands open to receive them as 
stions. “uatary students at the commeneement of the ensuing term ; 
- — Bg‘ the Professor pledges himself that the instruction they 
E and Nii '*ceive shall be equal to that afforded to the regular students 
Yfhice. the callege. Out of the various subjects of my depari- 
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my has been chosen for various reasons. It is the subject 
prescribed by the statutes for the ensuing term. It is one 
on which much practical ignorance prevails in the commu- 
nity, which is a serious evil, when we consider how many 
and important duties of a citizen require a knowledge of 
it; and lastly, it has been chosen as one more likely than 
the rest to secure hearcrs from among those not accustomed 
to regular study. 

for myself, | confess moral philosophy would have been a 
more satisfactory subject for my first course of public in- 
struction, as bearing more directly on those interests, which 
after all, are the purest and noblest, and the only enduring 
ones to which man can direct his attention, and as being 
besides,more Consonant with a profession consecrated to their 
advancement. But to give public instruction, there must 
be willing hearers ; and I feared the attempt of gathering or 
holding voluntary students, on subjects which, however im- 
portant, can possess so little of the attractions of novelty. 

Nor do I think the subject now chosen, without its moral 
recommendations. Though it be but the science of wealth, 
yet does it shew that wealth to be the result of the moral 
and intellectual, as well as the physical powers of man.— 
It demonstrates that to man, ignorant, and vicious, there is 
no road of wealth. Allow that in the language of this sci- 
ence, man is but a machine for the creation of value; yet 
sull is that machine shown to be perfect in proportion to 
skill, knowledge, temperance, industry, aed the whole train 
of personal virtues. Destitute of these, man is a machine 
out of order—irregular in its movements, performing but 
one half of its rightful task, and perhaps, as may be justiy 
suid of the idle and vicious, not paying the cost of keeping 
in motion. Physical strength is but the lowest element, in 
the scale of wealth. One educated, scientific man, will 
weigh more in the balance, than a whole horde of ignorant 
aud indolent savages. ‘The sinews of men’s arms, are not 
the true sinews of a nation’s strength.—It is the wise heads 
that are in it, and the moral energies that pervade it, upon 
which depend its actual resources and its future wealth.— 
“In war,” says Lord Bacon, “though the strong arm may 
take it first, it is the long head that takes it last, and holds 
it longest.” And if this be true in war, inuch more is It so in 
peace ; so that national prosperity at all times may be said 
io find its roots in wisdom, science, and virtue. And ts not 
all history a proof of this? Do we not there find that know- 
ledge is power, that science is wealth, and vice is ruin! Or, 
to appeal to our ewn times, what but its moral and intellec- 
tual energies, makes Europe an over-balance to the count- 
less‘millions of Asia? What else bore up England for so 
many years, single-handed against the world! What has 
accumulated in that small island, wealth so far beyond all 
proportion to its natural advantages and physical strength! 

Nor is it only in reference to its sources, that wealth is a 
moral science. Its pursuit in a national point of view 1s 
decidedly favorable to the formation of moral character.— 
In the mass of men it is the only security. In the best of 
men it is a guard not wisely dispensed with. Let the spec- 
ulative moralist declaim against it as he will, let him with 
Plato teach us that gold and virtue are balanced against 
each other in opposite scales—yet for all this, facts are 
against him. From such judges, I appeal to experience.— 
I apveal to your own observation, Geatlemen. Where do 
you find the sober, industrious, moral part of our commu- 
nity? Where do you find the quiet and good citizen!— 
Where do you find domestic order and peaceful subordina- 
tion, and a careful training of youth in the paths of virtue! 
Where, but among those engaged in this stagmatized pur- 
suit!—And where, on the other hand, do you find the crimes 
and vices of society! Where do you find the turbulent 
agitator, the domestic villain, the disturber of public and 
private peace, the candidates for prisons and penitentiaries! 
Where but among suchas have never engaged in the steady 
pursuit of wealth, never realized its pleasures, never felt 
its cares-—men reckless of the morrow, and caring tor 
nothing but the gratification of the passing hour! And 
where would you find a surer corrective for such errors than 
in the pursuit ef wealth? When does such an one begin to 
reform! Is it not so soon as he begins to accumulate, or 
rather to desire it? It is the pursuit of future indepen- 
dence, that first raises him above present temptation. 

And is not this too, the first step in the civilization of 
nations! Does not the savage cease to be savage, so soon 
as the honest acquisition of wealth becomes a motive and 
object with him? This is the very history of human socie- 
ty. The desire of accumulation has been its first moving 
principle, and wealth and refinement have ever gone hand 
in hand. Nor has it now ceased to operate. This is still 
the picture of society. The honest pursuit of wealth is 
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still the greatest safeguard of virtue. Without it, the peor 
Tun into crime, the rich rup into riot. The virtues of a 
nation may be said to be circumscribed by the number of 
its industrious citizens. But again, if the pursuit of wealth 
be degraded, what becomes of all! art and science hi 
are but its hand-maids! How can we sisesndiainen See 
degrade that which gives them their value? 

The conclusion then to which we arrive, is this: that 
though wealth be not virtue, neither is it virtue to despise 
it; that the pursuit of it is favorable to mora! conduct, and 
in the mass of men, necessary to it; and finally, that it vives 
those means to virtue without which it can be but a estate 
sentiment, rich towards heaven, but friitless and inopera- 
tive upon earth. The knowledge theretpre, that facilitates 
its acquisition is a moral science, because it is a public good, 
and if such knowledge guard men as it does, against its loss. 
it is no less entitled to moral commendation, since it saves 
them from the hardest temptations to which they are call- 
ed. I speak nothing new to you whefi I say that reverses of 
fortune are a fiery trial to men’s integrity. 
| Such knowledge and such securities the-seience of Politi- 
'cal Economy pfotesses to teach and give. But there is an- 
other light in which Political Eeononvy appears: to me a 
moral science of the very first order—It teaches among 
nations and federative states, the all-impertant lessons of 
peace and mutual good will. It dees mere than forbid 
war; it takes away those false opinions on which war 
arises. It unites rations, not by treaties or federations 
which may be broken or evaded, but by the laws of mutual 
interest, which when once fully understood, no member is 
inclined to break or evade. While Christiagtty, with its 
holy precepts would root out from the hearts ofvmen those 
selfish and malevolent passions whence all wars and fightings 
come, this noble science seeks the next #eat victory. It in. 
clies them to drop the sword from ther bands. by demon- 
strating to them, that they gre abowi to pnue if into titeir 
own bowels. If Political Economy is listened to, this it 
would effect. It would make nations and states a brotherhood 
vflove. What religion teaches authoritatively to men, this 
teaches persuasively. It shews that to be their interest, 
which religion has shewn to be their duty. If you ask 
how it happens that this accorlance should thug happily ex- 
ist between religion and science in matters of mere human 
policy, | can only answer by reierring you to the wll of 
that wise and good Providence which has made our duty 
and interest the same. Which as it makes virtue our wise 
choice, even in a world of evil, so it makes justice and be- 
nevolence and the interchange of good offices among na- 
tions, to be the surest means of advancing their wealth and 
prosperity. Nor need it excite surprise to find this coinci- 
dence. Truth, genuine truth, under all its forms, must be 
one and the same thing. By whatever name known it can 
speak but one language. [ts rays are like those of the sun, 
parallel and colourless! It is only by earthly reflection that 
they vary in color or cross each other in direction. 

But there are other prejudices against Political Econo- 
my, which as they lie at the threshold of our subject, and 
operate strongly in our commercial community, I must an- 
swer at large. Many there are, who doubt whether there 
be sucha science, and who laugh at those who pretend to 
teach it, as mystifying a plain and simple matter. Such 
men oppose common sense to science, and deny that there 
is any thing beyond. But what I ask is common sense?— 
“By common sense,” says one of the most eminent teach- 
ers of logic, “1s meant an exercise of judgment unaided by 
any artor systemof rules, suchas we must necessarily employ 
in numberless cases of daily occurrence, in which having 
no established principles to guide us, we must need act on 
the best extemporaneous conjectures we can form.” Such 
isits nature. Common sense is, therefore, our second best 
guide; and this is evident, because men’s predilection in 
favor of common sense, always gives way in those cases re- 
spectively, in which they peasess science to guide them, or 
the knowledge of a system of rules. In these points they 
deride any one who trusts to unaided common sense. 

Since, therefore, each gives the preference to unassist- 
ed common sense, enly in those cases where he himseli 
has nothing else to trust to, and invariably resorts to the 
rules of art, whenever he possesses them,it 1s plain that 
mankind bear their testimony, though unconsciously, to 
the preferableness of systematic knowledge over con- 
jectural judgments, i. e. of serence over Common sense. 

Again, if we look te facts, common sense ought to be, as_ 
its name implies, nearly the same in all ages and nations. 
How happens it then to vary so much in practice? This 
common sense leads the Governinent of Spain to prohibit 
the exportation of the precious metals. Common sense 
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leads us to leave them free. 
fathers to regulate by law, the profits of a trader, the prices 
of his goods, and the wages of labor. The same common 
sense leads us more wisely to let them regulate themselves. 
Now either they or we are wrong, and which ever way you 
decide, it proves that common sense is not infallible, but 
requires itself to be guided by knowledge, experience, and 
observation; the orderly arrangement of which knowledge, 
experience, and observation, is the very thing which we 
call science. In truth, what is the history of all science, 
but « war against what men call common sense? The Py- 
thegorean philosopher was laughed at by the common sense 
men of his day, for teaching that the world was round. 
Galileo tasted its more bitter fruit, in persecution and im- 
prisonment for teaching truths now universally acknowledg- 
ed. Yet in the long run science ever gains the victory. 
The common sense of one age, is the science of that which 
preceded it; and men adding this new knowledge to their 
former store, go on as before, to wonder at the folly of 
those who could deny such plain truths, and yet with strange 





Common sense led our fore-| he prided himself upon his common sense, was a greater 
theorist than the economist Say, whom he persecuted.— 
“If an empire were of adamant,” he used to say, “the eco- 


nomists would crumble it to pieces.” Yet, saw he not how 
his own empire was crumbling beneath him, by the war he 
waged against their free principles; and in our own coun- 
try, would vou find theoretic, or rather hypothetical reason- 
ers, go to our Legislatures, take men new to the subjects 
on which they argue, listen to the debates upon banks and 
currency, and you have the essence of wild theory. You 
find the very error for which wider experience, reading and 
reflection, afford the true and only corrective—the error, I 
mean, of setting up each his own little private standard of 
narrow experience, as the rule and measure of National 
policy. The truth is, men are always theoretic in propor- 
tion to their ignorance. A man of one idea, is necessarily 
a theorist; a man of many ideas,is necessarily a reasoner. 
An ignorant man has his theory, before a wise man has got 
through the examination of his facts, and the reason 1s 
plain; he has so much fewer facts from which to deduce it. 


men, our political horizon, we must remember, is not with. 
out itsclouds. They rise in the South, they darken in the 



























































inconsistency, to fight against those as warring against com- 
mon sense, who would still further advance them. 

But to put the necessity of science in another light:— 
If there are principles of choice in the adoption of national 
measures, then there are principles which may be taught. 
If the course of national prosperity has been different in 
different countries, the causes may be searched out which 
made it so, and these principles and analyses drawn from 
wide experience and arranged in order, and applied to the 
various elements of national wealth, constitute the science 
of Political Economy. 

Another similar prejudice which weighs heavily against 
this study in the minds of practical men, is the charge of 
being theoretic. “The dreams of Political Economists,” 
“the theories of this talker.” Such is our reputation with ma- 
ny; as if it were acontest of theory against experience: that ts, 
of visionary opinions against practical wisdom. But this 
is prejudice and not argument, and arises greatly from the 
ambiguous meaning of the single word “theory.” 

Now what do they mean by the word theory, when they 
charge it upon us asa fault? Do they mean principles ar- 
bitrarily or carelessly assumed? Such we utterly disclaim. 
Do they mean principles deduced from universal experience 
and the results of a careful analysis? If this be their mean- 
ing, such theory we admit, and such theory we maintain 
necessarily belongs to all science: i.e. to all investigated 
subjects of human knowledge. Consider now how it grows 
up. First comes individual experience, and a man’s rules 
of conduct and opinions, are formed in accordance with it. 
Then comes observation and the reported experience of 

others. This widens the man’s views, and modifies his 
principles, and teathes him to see errors in his former nar- 
row reasonings. To this, by degrees are added, (we will 
suppose) the facts pf history, and the statistic details of 
other countries: Thus he becomes learned in the know- 
ledge of facts. But as facts widen, their multitude be- 
comes too great forthe memory. They must therefore be 
arranged. classified, and expressed, in general terms, in 
order that the mind may remember them, and be able on 
eccasions to apply them. Thuis is the history of all know- 
ledge—this is the progress of every Jmind as it becomes 
enlightened, and thus does the practical man grow up in- 
to the Economist. He began with individual experience, 
has ended, it seems, with science; for as already stated, 
the orderly arrangement of the results he has thus arrived 
at, 1s that which constitutes the science, and yet he has 
not departed from experience either, since the rules by 
which he now judges are nothing more than a wider ex- 
perience, the abbreviated language of facts: a short way 
of expressing a conclusion of universal experience. 

It is evident then, Gentlemen, how unfair it is to place 
in Opposition, experience and science. Experience grows 
into science; science is but its ripened fruit; science is 
but experience as it were distilled; it is the gold extract- 
ed from the rude mass of ore. But admitting there is 

















such a science in the probability of things, it may still be 


objected, and is so by many, that itis so obscure andJdoubt- 


ful, either from uncertainty of the rules themselves, 
or difficulty in applying them, as to be valueless in prac- 
tice; and in proof of this, the frequent practical errors of 
Economists are appealed to, when they have been placed 
in stations of responsibility. To this we reply, that so far 
from its principles being doubtful, there is no one of the 
moral sciences in which there is such general agreement, 
and for proof ofthis we refer to all scientific writers; the dis- 
pute is altogether about their application. The practical 
engeiry is always one of expediency and not of principle. 
In this, no doubt there is much room for error; and prin- 
ciples are acknowledged hereto be a vain guide, without 
a sound judgment to apply them, and a thorough know- 


Invested with legislative powers, all men in a Certain sense 
are theorists, ie they act upon rule, because they are called 
upon to apply some rule to the questions before them. 
What wonder then, if ignorance give the rule, that they 
fall into error. Gentlemen, this is an important considera- 
tion for us. Wearea law-giving Nation. Our legislators 
are numerous, beyond any Nation on the face of the globe. 
They are often changed, and always legislating. If then, 
there be any value in economical science, if there be any 
truth in its principles, here is the country where they are 
demanded. Here should they be taught, openly, pudlicly, 
and universally, for they cannot be promulgated in any 
way, Without reaching the ears of some, who are our pre- 
sent, or will be our future law-givers; they cannot be laid 
down in any manner, without touching some topics of pre- 
sent and important interests. Thus among questions now 
pending before our legislature, which require something 
beyond good intentions, or even common sense,in those who 
decide upon them, | would instance that of banks, a sub- 
ject clear as the ight, to him who brings to bear upon it the 
established principles of currency; but full of mystery and 
obscurity to the ignorant. Another is the question of ca- 
nals, rail-roads, and other forms of internal improvement.—— 
This too, is a matter of endless discussion, merely for want 
of the knowledge of principles to settle the point, at winch 
the utility of their improvement is couaterbalanced by their 
expense. 
Nor is one State alone in error, because in ignorance, on 
these subjects. Look at tne recent State bank of Vermont, 
which would be called swindling, were it not in the form 
of law. Look at the State bank of North Carolina, still 
laboring, tho in skilful hands, under the error of its first 
foundation, and listen to the monstrous proposition, brought 
forward this very winter, in the Senate of South Carolina, 
proposing the issue of 100,000,000 of paper money as a 
National currency, as the means of equalizing exchanges. 
But this would lead me too far in details for an introducto- 
ry lecture. I return to another objection, which is made 
by moderate men,against the introduction of this study,in our 
seminaries of education. 1 mean that of its being identifi- 
ed with politics, as being necessarily of one side in our 
great National questions. But this is doing it high injus- 
tice. Science knows no side, is conversant with no party, 
admits no authority, and submits to no dictation. It investi- 
gates every question of National policy, it prejudges none. 
It is alike cautious, candid, and fearless, for the very reason 
that it seeks nothing but truth, and dreads nothing but er- 
ror. Ithas nothing to gain and nothing to lose, in the 
great game of party. How then can it be charged with 
partial politics? Does it rot on the contrary, deserve to be 
esteemed the corrector of all that bitterness, which arises 
from the false opinions of divided interests in the sections 
of our country, and partial claims among the classes of our 
citizens. Does it not teach the great law of harmony, as 
the binding principle of prosperity to the Nation? Does it 
not demonstrate the mutual and indivisible interests of all 
the classes of society? Does it not prove agriculture, man- 
ufactures and commerce, to be but varied forms of produc- 
tion, each setting in motion its due share of national indus- 


but disunited, a rope of sand. 
of Political Economy, it cannot lower itself to rank with 


sels. I ask you, my fellow citizens, have we too many 
Statesmen of this stamp? Have we enough? 
make thei? 


that knowledge which fits men to be legislators. 


try!—-a treple chain of strength to the nation, while united, 


If these be the principles 


party. It looks down upon their petty interests, detects their 
flimsy disguises of patriotisin, and elevates the politician 
out of the base mire of popularity, by giving dignity to his 
labors, consistency to his conduct, and wisdom to his coun- 


Would we 
Let us give to the rising youth of our city, 
Let us 
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West—they lower upon us at home, in the ignorance of 
too many of our legislators, and the evil plottings of the 
fool, who hath said in his heart there is noGod. Wherejy 
liesour safety? Which is the anchor on which we depend, 
to ride out the political storm, that may one day come’... 
Under the good Providence of that Being, who watches 
over the destiny of Nations, I maintain there is none of hy. 
man arm to be depended on, save the increase of the edy. 
cated and independent politicians of our country, of mep 
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who in office will go right fiom the union of integrity anq 
wisdom, and stand firm upon settled principles, and who, 
as private citizens, can understand those principles, and ap. 
preciate their value, and will therefore uphold those who 
maintain them. Upon the extension and influence of this 
neutral and educated class of men, who think, reason, and 
decide for themselves, | venture to assert, will rest the fy. 
ture safety of ourcountry. In the old monarchies of Ey. 
rope, such a class may not be found, may not be necessary, 
Old opinions and hereditary aristocracy, may there give q 
balance. But in our Republican institutions, there is no 
balance. Under the workings of universal suffrage, we 
have nu safety, but in the education of our Rulers...no 
strength but in the union which results from principles; and 
I cannot but look upon the science I now recommend to 
you, as the only author of our future safety, the only ballast 
that will keep steady the vessel of the state, when in some 
future time it comes to be rocked upon the restless ocean 
of giddy multitudes, drunk perhaps with power, and blind. 
ed by ignorance and prejudice. 

This puts the question of economical studies in another 
light. It is no longer a holiday pursuit, an innocent lucy. 
bration for the curious and investigating, but it is an engine 
of power and a science of safety. 

And if this be its true importance, as it doubtless js, 
where should that be felt so sensibly, as in this great com. 
mercial city? Where is there in our union, so much to lose 
by the error of politicians’ Where do the wounds of an 
unsound policy strike sodeep? Do you doubt it? Look a 
facts. Our population is not only checked, it is actually 
diminished. Last year, there was a falling off of $1,413. 
000 in the amount of duties collected in this port, equal to 
adiminished importation of $4,000,000. Our ship vards 
are abandoned, our ships rotting at the wharves, and ou 
tonnage less than it was twenty yearsago. One half of al! 
the importations of the United States, passes through our 
hands; one third of all its exports. We are the Bankers 
and Brokers of the Western Continent. We have a bank. 
ing capital of $18,000,000 within the city, deposits and 
circulation to the amount of 10,000,000, and we have here. 
tofore paid $15,000,000 of revenue into the treasury of 
the General Government. 

But of this commerce and these millions, where is our 
security! Is it inthe weight given to our Representation 
either in the State or National Legislature? What weight, 
I would ask, was given to our interests, when our commerce 
was annihilated at a single blow, by an impolitic embargo, 
or crippled .as it now is by a ruinous tariff, as appears by 
the recent abe report of Mr. Cambreleng. In 1824, the 
proportion of foreign tonnage entering our harbors, was 
but 9-100. It has now grown up to 15-100. Or to take 
a single instance from our own Legislature, what weight 
was given tothe interests or representations of our city 
when a bank law was last year passed, as impolitic in its 
influence, as it is unsound, not to say absurd in its very 
principles! 

No, gentlemen, our only security, as a city, lies in the 
diffusion of those sound principles, which teach the coun- 
try members that our interest is bound up with their own 
and cannot be touched without a mutual wound. Let them 
fee] that, and we are safe; but until they do feel it, and it 
is only by the lights of science that it can be demonstrated 
to them---it will continue to be the war, hidden or open, ol 
power against wealth; the old conspiracy of the membeis 
of the body, against the lazy organ, as they termed it, but 
which wise men perceived to be all along engaged in send- 
ing to them strength and vital nourishment. Until this 
jealousy of country, against city, be done away, and a lib 
eral policy felt to be their interest, as well as duty, the 
wealth of our city, will be found to be our weakness, and 
not our strength,---to be the booty of victory to enemies, 
and not as it ought to be, the arm of safety for ourselves. 
Nor when we look still nearer home, are our fears abat- 
ed, as to the dangers to which we are exposed. The ex- 
periment of universal suffrage has not yet wrought out its 
full work in our city councils. It is a giant, which bas put 
forth but half its strength. -Its arm is but half extended.--- 
Whether that shall be stretched out for weal, or woe to 
our city, time alone can determine. But which ever it be, 




















ledge of facts. In this, Political Economists like other 
men, may be deficient; and at any rate we are not bound 
to defend their errors, if their own science, as it does, con- 
demnsthem. Many Economists may have been rash and 
ignorant, tint while we can appeal to such men as Ricar- 
do, Huskisson, Franklin, Hamilton, and others, we need 
not fear the imputations that such studies spoil practical 
men. To draw an argument from analogy, there is in 
medical science the same danger and doubtfulness in the 
application of principles. Yet, who would therefore, pre- 
fer the empirical practitioner te the well educated phy- 
sician? On this point, take the language of the great Cul- 
‘un,—“without principles” says he “drawn from analytic 
reasoning, ‘experience in our profession is a worthless 


and blind guide.” 
But after all, who are 


no longer trust to common sense, or individual experience. 
These are found to be weak, against the power of talent, 
and the attractions of specious theory, and they are weak, 
because they are conjectural, because they want the broad 
foundatior of science. But let our legislators be once 


there be moral integrity at the bottom, they stand upon a 
rock. I venture to say, no honest man can change his fun- 
damental principles of policy, whatever talent or authority 
be arrayed against him, who has arrived at them with that 


this science. 


against it. 








are ignorant of Political 


ater theorists than those who 
onomy! ‘I'bus Bonaparte, while 














trained and disciplined into real knowledge, and then if 


clear conviction, which belongs to the primary truths of 
Let me then recommend this study to your 
patronage for the very opposite of the objections raised 
It makes men, I say, patriots and not politi- 
cians. It raises them above the hue and cry of party, and 


let us now remember it is the arm ofa giant, which can 


crush, as well as build up, and let it be our wise and pres- 


ent care, that the strong man be not sightless, lest guided 
in his blindness, by some fiendish hand, he bow himself up- 


on the pillars of the State, and invelve all in one common 


ruin. In the old governments of Europe, such would 
doubtless be the issue of power, entrusted to such hands. 
It would eventuate in a conspiracy of the poor against the 
rich; the seythe of equality, to use the language of the 
French levellers, would soon be made to pass over Our 
land, and such no doubt are the dark machinations of many; 


and malignity, with which they have there learned to re- 
gard not only power and wealth, but religion and mora! dis- 
cipline, and the institution of marriage, and the sacredness 





places them upon high and independent ground. Gentle- 


of property, and whatever else it is, which gives to society, 
2: 


who have imported with them from abroad, the bitterness 
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“ > its safety, its dignity, and its comfort. Against this danger 
~ our remedy is the same. Educativun, education, religtous, 
* moral, scientific, and among these, not the least, economical. 
he | mean the diffusion of that science which demonstrates the 
“4 comforts of the poor to be linked inseparably with the pros- 
™ § perity of the rich; which gives the sweet pledge of security 
a to wealth, by making every man, however poor, feel himself 
“4 nterested in the laws for its preservation. 
hu- 5 But how, you may ask, is this kaowledge to be given!— 
~ > That is a question which rests with you, gentlemen. It 
ne ) rests not with us, but with the public, to determine. It 
me rests with those, who have property, to consider in what 
co » »anner the only permanent barrier for its security shall be 
. © -rected. The means which our College has to teach it, 
oh che proffers to you freely. If they are too scanty, enlarge 
this thems Her halls of economical instruction, she opens to 
and vou. If they are too narrow, widen them, multiply them. 
- She will use with heart and hand the means you extend to 
= her for that purpose; for her own safety, she well knows, 
“Ye sbound up in the maintenance of ancient land marks—in 
the : building up a dike, against the rising flood, that is swelling 
a, feup from beneath. Nor are there wanting more peaceful 
“im considerations, which should give peculiar value to these 
ler tudies in the eyes of our citizens. We abound in institu- 
ions, charitable and financial, public and private, the man- 
allast wement of each one of which demands such knowledge. 
some (ao the first place, our city government requires it. It has 
coun aye revenues as well as the population of a little kingdom. 
slind. Jtcounts near 200,000 subjects, a greater number than 1-9 
of the States of the Union: $1,354,000 were last year re- 
other ceived into its Treasury, which 1s a tax at the rate of near 
= $7 per head, for every inhabitant, man, woman and child. 
ngine | there not a demand for cconomical skill in the mode by 
which such a sum is assessed, collected and disbursed! For 
oss js, Meee Support of the poor, $125,000 was expended. Yet who 
dai of us is satisfied that we have arrived at the most economi- 
o lose Iageuland efficient method of doing it! Is not the legal sup- 
of an Megport of the poor, still an open question? Does it not tend 
ook at 9 pauperism? Does our present system discriminate as it 
-tualle ught between permanent paupers, and the incidental poor? 
413. Might not the labor of the former be rendered more availa- 
qual to ie towards their own support! It is done elsewhere, why 
“vards qeothere? Might not the latter be aided by houses of in- 
> me ustry? by work at all times provided, which would antici- 
f of all ate the necessity of charity at much less expense, and with 
sh our [eee advantage to their moral and industrious habits!~— 
ankers Yat would be the influence of the introduction of CO-Op- 
bank. MBmuve Societies, for the relief of the laborious poor? This 
ts and fa ay here be mentioned as a moral and interesting question. 
e here. (gee England they are spreading with the rapidity of wild 
curvy of at: and bid fair to afford more relief to their starving pop- 
ation, than all legislation has hitherto effected. The easy 
> is our gpendition of the laborer with us, renders such plans in gen- 
ntation Mae"! Unnecessary; but still they deserve to be suggested, 
weight, feed @t any rate it is cheering to think, that the amount of 
nmerce Mpomae suffering is lessening in any quarter of the world, 
mbargo, fae” doubly so to the economist, when it arises, as it does In 
ears by (ae case, from the application of principles which he has 
24, the ruched out. Again; is our penitentiary system perfect! 
ors, was Junot economy and moral improvement be more fully 
to take nited! VW hen we find it in Massachusetts, New Jersey 
weight Jae" Pennsylvania to be a source of debt, and in New Hamp- 
our city hire and Connecticut to be ‘a source of income, with equal 
c in its ae “Uperior moral discipline, it shows at least that there 1s 
sen very wething to choose in the mode of carrying iton. But 
~ ‘Betting aside city questions, how boundless is the demand 
; in the Mae ch economical knowledge, in the administration of 
e coun: fan" *atious monied institutions! How frequent and often 
reir own Mae” fatal are the errors which arise from ignorance.— 
Fetthem (ar 20ug the directors of our 15 Banks, are there not many, 
and it ae Peak with due submission, who understand little of the 
snetrated nuciples or operation of banking, beyond the routine of a 
open, of me ount day? who would feel themselves incompetent to 
members fa’* ‘he grounds upon which they themselves act, or to ex- 
1 it, but Bape into the accounts of that of which they are trustees! 
in send: hot the public often made an innocent sufferer by their 
‘ntil tus fae" Have not gross errors been committed, and fraud 
da lib passed over undetected, even with the books before 
juty, the iP for want of that skill, necessary to examine them!-— 
ness, and fe hot all the swindling operations in money, which 
enemies, [a’° “isgraced our city, growh up through public ignorance 
‘selves. ‘the first principles of currency? Are not those ruinous 
vars abat- fe “ations in the money market, which devastate our 
The ex- ommercial city, as it were with a flood, sometimes produ- 
ht out its (and very often increased, by want of skill, foresight, or 
+h has put #F""*ss, on the part of those who open or shut the flood 
tended.--- MS Clour currency? And at any rate, without charging 
r woe to fe’ ult on any, would not such knowledge be the best se- 
ver it be, ME! 8gainst these dangers to the banker, as well as tothe 
vhich can M201! But this is a boundless field;—suffice it to say, 
and pres- fa’ "lure and iaws of currency, the conditions which reg- 
st guided Me paper money, its influence on prices, and consequent- 
imself up: He °' Prolits, the sudden fluctuations to which it is lable, 
e common Mm “ses of those fluctuations, and the most efficient se- 
ch would HR""*s against them, together with the operations of ex- 
ch hands. #F'2e, its connection with the money market at home, 
gainst the Mt its influence upon importations from abroad,—these 
re of the “out a few of the questions, which a banker should be 
over our Mm °‘° answer, in order to conduct his business safely, ¢i- 
s of many; ) , ‘or himself or the public. These are questions, which 
bitterness HF “se of our subject, will bring before us, and into 
ned to re- Hen We will examine, (so far as ability permits,) with the 
moral dis- ‘el aids of experience and cautious scientific analysis. 
sacredness Mi" “fluence of Banks of Saving, in our c¥ty, is another 
tosociety, Mi “Sng question. To the economist, they present a 


“4 aspect; first on their influence on the poor, and se- 


condly on the accumulation of capital. In this latter point 
of view, they have become in England a great financial 
question, and even in our own cities, especially Boston, 
they are not without their influence. 

The existence and power of a National Bank is another 
momentous question, which will, by the limitation of its 
present charter, soou be pressed upon Congress. ‘The ne- 
ceszity of a National Bank in the first place, its limitations 
in the second, whether the operation of foreign exchange 
should be open to it, whether an equalization of the home 
currency can be etlected by it, and if so, by what means;— 
these are questions which it is the duty of some to under- 
stand---lmportant to many, and interesting to all. 

But I would weary you by an enumeration of the many 

practical questions which are to be solved by our citizens, 
acting as legislators or trustees, and which can be solved 
rightly, only by the principles of econonomical science.— 
Suificient, however, has been said, to show you that they 
are neither few nor unimportant, and consequently, that the 
study of political economy recommends itself to all those 
who would make themseives either sound legislators or use- 
ful citizens. Indeed, in this country of legislation, a dis- 
tinction can hardly be drawn between the citizen and ruler. 
In the legislatures of twenty-four states, three territories, 
and the general congress, there are probably 5,000 
citizens at this moment acting as law-givers, the greater 
part of whom are changed every year. What a mass of 
legislation, good or bad, does this present? Of banks, we 
have near 300 within the states on the sea-board, which 
at an average of 12 directors each, gives 3,600 bankers, 
besides, perhaps, an equal number whose stations and du- 
ties, equally demand such knowledge. How few, therefore, 
are there then among our citizenswho in al! probability will 
not be called at some period of their lives to stations of 
trust, where such knowledge will be valuable to them’— 
Nor is it only in reference to the public weal, that the study 
is important to them. We must remember, that it is 
the source of private wealth as well as public; and he who 
is familiar with its principles, is so much the nearer to for- 
tune. If you ask how it gives this security, I answer, in 
a thousand ways: by the knowledge it communicates, the 
sound reasoning to which it accustoms the mind, and the 
caution it necessarily inculeates. ‘Thus it leads the mer- 
chant to become acquainted with the commodities of com- 
merce, their origin, costs of production, and probable 
means of improvement. It makes him familiar with foreign 
markets, the extent of their demands, the time required to 
answer thens and the ordinary sources of their supply ; it 
brings before him the laws of their commerce, and their 
operation upon trade; it makes him familiar with exchange, 
the nature and value of foreign currencies, the influence 
of paper circulation upon prices, the cause of surplus is- 
sues, the temporary prosperity they occasion, and the ne- 
cessary reaction which follows them. The familiar knowledge 
of all this, makes the merchant wise, prudent, I may say 
prophetic. He knows the signs of the times; he is not hur- 
ried blindly along on the wave of speculation ; he is not 
left on the sands by the retiring tide—but calm, collected, 
and sagacious, he takes the flood only when it leads on to 
fortune. 
Such ir the character of the merchant made, by the stu- 
dies of political science, prudent, intelligent, clear headed, 
and vigilant; whatever be his fate, he merits fortune—and 
under all ordinary circumstances, will attain it. Now if 
this be the picture of the true merchant, let our commercial! 
young men set it to themselves as a model. Let them 
form themselves upon it by uniting knowledge to diligence, 
by adding principles to practice, by makiog themselves 
economists as well as traders. Some such we already have 
among us; men whom science has liberalized, and the 
guidance of it has made rich, and in proportion to their 
numbers, will be our commercial reputation abroad, and 
our political influence at home. Nor is it only to the mer- 
chant that these studies proffer the key of wealth. They 
offer the same to the manufacturer, the professional man, 
the tradesman, the mechanic, and the laborer. Even to him 
who has but the wealth that nature gave him, the museles 
and sinews of health, its language is, “Do not despond— 
look around yeu, all that you see of wealth or opulence has 
been purchased with labor—it has grown up by the sweat 
of man’s brow. You have the same elements at your com- 
mand ; a new world opens around you, and bids you convert, 
as they have done who have gone before you, the labor and 
skill of your hands, into support, competency, independence, 
and wealth.” 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, it is but matter of justice to 
state beforehand to those who may be inclined to honor me 
with their attendance, either in the morning or evening 
course, the views of political economy which will be bere 
maintained. 

In a single word, it is that of freedom, freedom in labor, 
enterprise, and capital ; as leading to the fullest develope- 
ment of all our national resources. I teach then, pertect 
freedom in principle, and as near an approach to it in 
practice, as is consistent with the necessities and moral 
guardianship of government. The burthen of proof, there- 
fore, must rest with him, who maintains the exception to 
freedom, whether it come in the form of monopolies, boun- 
ties, or restrictive duties. I do not say such cases do not 
exist. Nay, I believe that they sometimes do, but then, he 
must prove them, who maintains them. On all the forms 
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between them; but least of all, I must say, I never can do 
it to the prejudice of commerce. It would ill become the 
son of a merchant to do it. It would ill become a native 
New-Yorker, to speak hghtly of that, which has been and 
must still continue to be the basis of her prosperity. Nor 
do I see reason for any such invidious distinction to the dis- 
advantage of commerce. When J look into the science, 
I find all the argument against it. When I inquire of the 
great master of human reason, I find all authority against it. 
“As for merchants,” says Lord Bacon, that interpreter of 
nature, “they are vena porta, the gate of wealth; and if 
they flourish not, a kingdom may have good limbs, but it 
will have empty veins and will nourish little.” And when 
I look abroad into the world, I see all facts against it—all 
history, all antiquity cry out in favor of foreign commerce, 
as the parent of civilization, the inventress of arts, the basis 
of political pewer, the channel of national wealth, the 
bond of brotherhood tocivilized man, and to the man uncivil- 
ized, the dispenser of science, morals, and Religion. On 
the shores of narrow seas,and the banks of navigable rivers, 
I find the first germ of society, growing up on the facilities 
of commerce. In cities favorably situated for foreign ex- 
changes, I find all early wealth accumulating. Tyre and 
Sidon, whose merchants sat as princes ; Carthage, who with- 
in her walls found the means of supporting a three years’ 
seige against the powers of Rome—Alexandria secend only 
to that mistress of the world in wealth and population ; 
Venice, the wealthy, giving laws to Europe, without a foot 
of solid ground beyond the square of St. Mark ; Genoa, the 
proud, from her barren coast, quelling the pride of the Turk, 
when all Christendom trembled at his name---ali these are 
the fruits of commerce. But such enumeration is needless 
—the voice of all history declares, without foreign com- 
merce no civilization, no wealth: with it, riches, power, 
and refinement; and these in opposition to all other cir- 
cumstances growing up on barren coasts,amid burning sands, 
and even in the midst of fens and marshes. How then can 
I help doing justice to the cause of commerce; how can I 
contradict the united voice of history and experience ; how 
consent to tie down its free energies in compliance with 
popular prejudice, or partial interests!) No, Gentlemen, I 
vo upon facts, and finding from them all that tend to exalt, 
refine, and give comfort to man, growing up under the pa- 
tronage of commerce, and united within its bounds, I can- 
not but reverence the claims of freecommerce as something 
holy, something allied to the policy of a higher power 
than man, linked with the fortunes of the human race, and 
destined to be the blessed means of diffusing over the world 
universal peace, and communicating by degrees to every 
tribe and people on the face of the earth, the blessings of 


civilization, the comforts of social labor, and the light of 
revealed Religion. : 
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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurmy, Marcu 12, 1830, 
SPEECH OF MR. CAMPBELL. 
Drawbacks. 

A resolution proposing the allowance of a drawback 
“on all rum distilled in this country, from foreign molasses, 
when such rom is exported to a foreign country;” and an 
amendment thereto, proposing a drawback of four anda 
half cents per square yard on ali foreign cotton bagging, 
exported either in the original packages, or around the 
cotton bales, to any foreign country,” being under consid- 
eration, 

Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, said, 

Although, Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the reso- 
lution on your table would, by its adoption, relieve an im- 
portant branch of industry in New England from an un- 
just oppression, and thus tend te extend her commerce 
and increase her resources, yet, disconnected with the 
amendment, I could not hesitate to vote against it. 
By the adoption of that resolution, we would remove one 
of the greatest evils which the people of New England 
experience, from the present system of commercial re- 
striction, and thus unite her politicians in that unholy war, 
which is so relentlessly waged against the great and legit- 
imate interests of this country. Take the resolution in 
connexion with the amendment, and my present impres- 
sion is favorable to its adoption; for although convinced 
that nothing short of a thorough revision of the revenue 
laws can either heal the wounds or soothe the irritated 
feelings of the South; yet a drawback of four and a half 
cents per square yard on foreign cotton bagging, must 
be severely felt by the manufacturers of the’ domestic 
article; and by at once destroying the fallacious and ex- 
travagant expectations in which the people of the West 
bave indulged, may produce a rational mode of thinking, 
and ultimately relieve our commerce from the shackles of 
the “American System.” 

As the operation of the proposed allowance of draw- 
backs, would be in direct opposition to a system of policy 
which has been loudly condemned bythose whom! have the 
honor to represent, and will affect, indirectly, the same 
objects, which would be directly produced by a reduction 
of duties; I trust that I will be indulged in a few brief re- 
marks upon the subject of protecting duties. 








It is uot, Sir, as the representative of a section of this 
country only, but as an American citizen;, it is with the 


of national labor, as an economist, I look with equal eye.—) feelings of one who loves bis country and desires her in- 
Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce are linked to-| stitututions to flourish, that I address you. {It is with the 


gether by indissoluble bands; they have equal rights, and! sincere belief that the laws passed by Congress for the 





an equal influence each in its respective sphere, on nation-| protection of domestic manufactures, are not only unjust 
al wealth. It were unjust to draw invidious distinctions’ in their operations, but that they are in violation of the 
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spirit of the Constitution, and utterly destructive of the 
principles ofequality upon which'this governmentis founded. 

In what article, section or amendment of the constitu- 

tion, do gentlemen find a power given to impose duties, 
amounting almost to a prohibition of foreign importations, 
for the encouragement of domestic manufactures? If 
there is such a grant of power, it has escaped my observa- 
tion; if there is no such power delegated, its exercise must 
be founded in usurpation; and we are bound by every 
consideration of honor, religion and patriotism, to retrace 
our steps. 

I know that there has been a mode of construction 
adopted on this floor, which, under the power “to regulate 
commerce,” conveys to Congress the power to destroy com- 
merce; I know that there has been a mode of construc- 
tion adopted on this fluor, which, under the expression in 
the Constitution “to provide for the common defence & gen- 
eral welfare,’ conveys to Congress the power to pass what- 
ever laws may, in the opinion of its members, be thought 
necessary. Gentiemen who thus construe the charter of 
eur liberties, may act conscientiously in the support of 
the “American System.” The mode of construction which 
they have adopted, has broken down every barrier oppos- 
ed by the constitution to the exercise of unlimited power; 
and there is left no controul over their votes, but their ideas 
of expediency. Under the pretext of the general good, 
they may trample upon the rights and liberties of- their 
fellow citizens; the oath which they have taken to “pro- 
yect the Constitution of the U.S.” is a nullity—for-to them 
there is no constitution to protect. To them the theory 
and principles of this Government do not exist: they 
have overleaped the last barrier opposed to the encroach- 
ments of the majority upon the rights of the minority, 
and to them this floor has already become an arena for 
thestruggle of interest. I know that constitutional objec- 
tions might as well be urged to the marble pillars which 
support this dome, as to them: for they would be con- 
vinced as soon. 

To those gentlemen who believe that the powers of this 
Government have some limit, but who think that Congress 
has exercised a constitutional power in imposing on the 
commerce of the country the fetters of the “American 
System,” I would address myself. I conjure them by 
every tie of patriotism, by every recollection of the 
past glory and happiness of this country, and by 
every hope for the permanency and continuance of 
this Union, calmly and dispassionately to review their 
opinions. I ask them to inquire, if, in the pursuit of 
partia! objects, they have not allowed themselves to be 
misled to the enactment of laws, which, in their opera- 
tion, must bring ruin and desolation upon a portion of 
this country? | ask them to inquire whether, in exercising 
the pewer to levy duties on foreign importations, they 
have preserved the letter of the Constitution, if they have 
not violated its spirit? 

Sir, I appeal to the friends of the American System; as 
patriots I appeal to them! Do they believe the tendency of 
the existing tariff is to diffuse health and prosperity 
through every section of the Union? Are they not con- 
vinced that such is not its tendency? Are they not, on the 
contrary, convinced that its evils are general, its benefits 
partial; that if ithas opened new sources of industry in 
one portion of the United States, it has produced depres. 
sion in another? If so,as patriots, looking not to the ad- 
vancement of particular interests only, but to the good of 
all, they are bound to alter it. I call upon them as repub- 
licans. Task them if the tariff of 1828 is not anti-repub- 
lican and aristocratic in its operation? If its tendency is 
not to enrich the wealthy, and impoverish the poor, to 
make many dependent on a few, even for that occupation 
which is necessary to their existence, and thus to destroy 
the purity, and corrupt the sources of elections? If so,as 
republicans who believe that purity in our elections is es- 
sential te the preservation of that virtue in the Govern- 
ment upon which our institutions must mainly rest for 
support, they are bound to modify it. 

hat a single interest, and that, too, an inconsiderable 
one, sheuld have engrossed the entire protection of this 
government at the expense of all others—that a few mo- 
nopolists, who neither from numbers nor any other con- 
Sideration, are entitled to direct our councils, should rule 
the destinies of this nation, exhibits the most singular in- 
stance to be met with in the annals of human history, of 
an intelligent people allowing themselves to be unresisting- 
ly led te the sacrifice. 

How is it, Mr. Speaker, that in a country where error 
and prejudice should flee before the illumination of unre- 
strained inquiry, a system so unequal in its operation, and 
so incongenial with our republican institutions, should have 
foundahome? To me it is an enigma: I koew of no- 
thing connected with our history to which it can be attri- 
buted, unless it be the exaggerated terrors inspired by the 
last war, that we might again be found without the means 
of defence. At the conclusion of that war, every circum- 
stance, both internal and external, opened a boundless 
field to American enterprize: the planter of the South 
gathered a golden harvest as the reward of his industry; the 
farmer of the Middle and Eastern States received a liberal 
price in exchange for his wheat and other productions: in 
the East, the West, and South, the rich and varied produc- 
tions of our inexhausted soil fed and clothed the popula- 
tion of aworld. In short our commerce and agriculture 


sounded from one extremity 


been driven, and diiven, until it has produced a schism 
between the different sections of this country, which, God 
grant, may not prove incurable. 
statesmen (whose names will ever shine conspicaous on 
the pages of American history) saw, through the mists of 
general delusion, the outlines of that mountain, which 
now threatens to burst upon us with all the force of a 


alone unable to join in the song of grateful joy, which | discover that we bave legislated for partial objects, 9, 
of this Union to the other. | passed laws, which drain the resources of the merchant 
A sympathy, founded in the noblest feelings of the human | and planter to the coffers of the manufacturer, We should 
heart, was excited in their favor; the generous South it- 
self extended the fostering hand of protection; it was no 
time for the discussion of constitutional questions, and, in 


1816, the wedge, the fatal wedge, was entered—and it has 


Even then some of our 


yoleano. In vain did those faithful sentinels warn their 
countrymen of the danger which was approaching—the 
current of sympathy was too strong to be resisted, and 
the door was widely opened, through which the Constitu- 
tion has been assailed, and the inhabitants of one portion 
of the Uniou been made to pay an enormous tribute to 
those of another. 

The Government of the United States being formed for 
the common benefit, and resting upen the broad basis of 
equal rights, it follows that any law which operates 
unequally, is a violation of its principles. That the tarifi 
of 1828 operates with great inequality, there is no doubt, 
if it does not, why do so some regard it as a blessing, 
while others denounce it as the worst of evils? F:om 
whence arises the discontent of the people of the South- 
ern States? Do not add insult to injury, by telling them 
that the evils of which they complain areimaginary, they 
will not believe you. Gentlemen may say that a tax up- 
on imports is a tax exclusively upon the consumer; that 
consumption for the most part is proportioned to popula- 
tion, and tnerefore the buithens of the tariff are equalized. 
Sir, I admit that the burthens of the system are felt by 
all, but I deny that they are in an equal degree. There 
is not, in the science of political economy, a proposition 
more susceptible of demonstration, than that a tax upon 
importation operates indirectly as a tax upon exportation. 
Some of the States export to a much greater extent than 
others; and thus it is that the tariff operates unequally. 
A single example will illustrate the proposition. We will 
suppose that 10 Ibs. of gotton would purchase one yard 
of woollen cloth, free from duty; add fifty per cent on the 
va'ue to the yard of cloth for duty, and it will require 15 
lbs. of cotton to pay for it. TI will submit it to the im- 
partial consideration of gentlemen, whether that provision 
in the Constitution, which directs that “no tax or duty 
shall be laid on articles exported from any State,” is not 
violated by a duty which indirectly operates as a tax up- 
on exportation? This objection, if it exists, is more 
particularly applicable to a duty on cotton bagging, than 
on any other article: for it is used for no other purpose 
than to confine cotton, in order that it may be exported. 
Under the tariff of 1828, the average duties amount to 
much more than 50 ner cent. 

Is it not monstrous, Mr. Speaker, that the people of 
any portion of this country should be compelled to pay 
more than one half of their income for the support of 
Government—for the support of Government did I say? 
Not so—but to build up, in this republican country, the 
worst of all aristocracies, an aristocracy of wealth. 

This is surely enough, but it is not the worst evil we 
have to apprehend from that system which has been for- 
ced upon us by the clamorous importunities of interested 
monopolists. You must unchain our commerce; you 
must reduce duties, which amount almost to prohibition 
on foreign importations, or drive us from foreign markets, 
and utterly destrey the value of those productions, embra- 
cing the great staples of the South, which depend princi- 
pally on foreign demand for a market. This objection I 
have frequently heard replied to, by the observation, that 
the European manufactures cannot do without our princi- 
pal staple of export. If this remark is true in relation to 
cotton, it is false in relation to rice, flour, and other pro- 
ductions— but it is not true even of cotton. Where are the 
fertile plains of South America? The cotton of Egypt, 
even under the arbitrary Government of a Turkish Pacha, 
(which must, in some measure, paralyze the industry of 
his subjects) competes with ours in European markets. 
In the E. Indies where the cotton is indigenous, it requires 
nothing but the substitution of European skill and indus- 
try,to drive our cotton, as it bas our indigo, (with the 
slightest disadvantage against us) from every foreign mar- 
ket. To effect this, it does not require the adoption of re- 
taliatory measures on the part of other governments. 
Commerce is an exchange of equivalents, and there is 
nothing which makes it the interest of nations whese pro- 
ductions are excluded, to continue with us a losing trade; 
their merchants and manufacturers, not from hostility te us, 
hut from a regard to their own preservation, must loek for 
some market to purchase, where they can also sell. By refus- 
ing their productions, we destroy their ability to purchase 
from us,and we must reap the fruits of such a policy, in 
being excluded from all but our domestic market—a mar- 
ket which cannot, under any circumstances, consume one 
half the cotten now produced in the Southern States. 

Some contend that if our tariff was originally impoli- 
tic, its passage has induced many to embark their for- 
tunes in manufactures, and that we are bound, from coa- 
siderations of good faith, to continue it in existence. 





enjoyed an unexampled and unequalled presperity —our 
manufactures alone were depressed; those who had sup- | 
plied our soldiers with blankets and clothing, to protect, 
them against the rigours of a Canadian climate, were) 


Sir, we do not live under a government of precedents, 
but under a written constitution, which was intended te 
limit our power; and if we discover that we have over- 


repeal them, even if the certain censequence was the ruin | 
of every manufacturer in the nation. 


Other governments are formed, for the most part, from, 
history and experience; under them the only obstacles Op- 
posed to the encroachments of power and prerogative, op 
the liberties of the people, originate from immemoria| 
usages, or such expressions of popular rights as hare 
been at different times, extorted from the unwilling hands 
of power. In governments having no other checks, jt js 
essential to the appearance of nationa! liberty, that pre. 


ts . 








cedents should have the force of constitution. Not so — 
with ours; all the power whic we can legitimately exer. 
cise, we derive from a written Constitution; and the pow. 
ers not given by it, are expressly reserved to the “States 
orto the people.” Here a doubtful power cannot be sane. 
tioned by use, nor become, by precedent, a matter of 
right. 

There is no subject in the range of national legislation, 
upon which my constituents feel so much alarm, or which 
they have so ananimously deprecated, as the power as. 
sumed by Congress, to regulate individual industry. They 
not only regard it as the offspring of unauthorized cop. 
struction, and an exercise of power not intended to be giy. 
en by those who framed, or by those who adopted the 
Constitution, but they fear its exercise must lead to the 
greatest abuse. Fear, did Tsay? They know its dire 
tendency is to engender those local! feelings, and section. 
animosities, which every man who desires the Union t 
continue, must regard as the worst of evils. Why cy 
the inhabitants of this country regard each other wit! 
prejudice, distrust and suspicion? The answer is obviou: 
Congress has assumed the exercise of powers, which ha 
awakened individual cupidity, and local interests hay: 
contended for ascendency, and usurped in the halls of |:. 
gistation, that place which should be consecrated to paty). 
otism and virtue. I know there is not a gentleman o: 
this floor who would not repel the influence of section) 
feeling, in legislating for the American people; but suc! 
are the deceits of the human heart, that feelings may ex. 
ercise an influence on our opinions, of which we are uo! 
aware. Let us endeavor to resist their influence. Let ow 
motto be “Our country!” With this motto, we will mar 

under THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION and of equ: 
rights, to great and enduring national prosperity; section: 
al feelings and animosities will be forgotten, and the ir. 
habitants of the East, West and South, will again ha! 
each other as brothers and friends, under the common ti 
of American citizens. 

Sir, | cannot contemplate, without horror, the cons- 
quencesof a different course. Discontentto the existing du- 
ties is universal at theSouth. The people believe that they ar 
burthened >v an almost insupportable taxation; but eveno/ 
this they would not complain, if the object was nationa 
In every trial you bave found them ready, at their coun: 
try’s call, to meet her invaders; therefore, accuse thew 
not of a want of patriotism. ButI teil you, that discon: 
tent, L had almost said despair, is general at the Sout! 
A cloud bas lowered on the prospects of the patriot aw 
philanthropist, and many think, that, without a change © 
measures, the day is not distant when a regard to the: 
own prosperity will compel them to seek, under the pre- 
tection of the State Governments, a refuge from the usur 
pations of the National Legislature. They have endure’ 
much—they will still bear much; but rely upon it, there 
a spirit at the south, which will not wait until her citi 
are deserted, and her country made desolate. Neither w 
her sons turn their backs upon the homes of their ances 
tors, to seek, in some more favored land, a refuge fron 
your exactions;—they will defend their homes—they : 
resist your tyranny, “peaceably if they can, forcibly « 
they must.” 

I appeal to the gentlemen from the South, the newsp2 
papers of the day, and lastly,to my noble but oppresse: 
constituents, and ask if this description is exaggeratec’ 
If gentlemen wish this Union to continue, let them adop' 
the means of preserving it; if they are not prepared to 
surrender the last home of freedom upon earth, I beg them 
to consider upon what may be the consequences of thei 
measures. Let avarice usurp in this Hall, the place of pa 
triotism and virtue let the majority acknowledge no ru! 
of conduct but sectional interest, and the days of thi 
Union are numbered! Will gentlemen wait until resistance 
to the laws of this government commences befor’ 
they extend relief? It may prove a fatal delay! Le 
the States be once arrayed against each other; let th 
sword of civil war once be drawn and where, whe 
Sir, will the conflict end? It will be no transien 
cloud, passing over our political horizon, soon to leav 
our prospects bright as ever; it will be no petty ™ 
surrection; but the people of a large portion of this cour, 
try believe, that their rights as citizens bave been ov! 
raged. and should the crisis arise, (which God forbid) whe 
it may be necessary to defend those rights by force, th 
spirit of the South will have departed; ber sons will har 
forgotten that, when a people have not the courage to 
fend their rights, they are no longer worthy to be free, ' 
they do not, with one accord, rise in their defence, and pr’ 
tect, with their dearest blood, the glorious inheritance ° 
their fathers. 

In the struggle which resulted in the independence ° 
this country, the soldiers of the revolution did not endur 
the hardships of a desolating war, to enable a portion ° 
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leaped the bounds of that Constitution—yea, more, if we 





their descendants to eppress the rest. The sufferits 
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which they then endured, were intended to benefit their 
whole posterity, and to establish a Government, extend- 
ing its benefits equally to all. When the soldier of New 
England laid down his life on the field of Bunker’s Hill, 
pis last moments would have beer embittered by the re- 
flection, that his descendants were to beconte the oppres- 
cors of their fellow citizens. When the soldier of the 
South died on the plains of Camden, little did he think 
that his sons were destined to pay a tribute to the descend- 
ants of those, who by his side bad breasted the storm of 
battle. 

After that war was terminated, each State consti- 
tuted within itselfa separate and independent sovereignty, 
and each was perfectly competent to continue so. — Com- 
mon interest, however, united them in a league, which ex- 
perience soon proved to be inadequate to th great pur- 

osesof government. Afterwards, the Constitution of the 
United States, enlarging and more clearly defining the 
powers of the General Government, was formed and 
adopted ; 

Never. to all appearances, was there a Government 
farmed under such auspicious circumstances. The his- 
tory of all ages and all nations was open before its fra- 
mers; they saw that ambition, avarice, and oppression, 
had defaced almost every page of that history, that Go- 
vernments the best constituted, had not been able te with- 
stand the desolating influence of human passions; and 
that time, in its resistless course, had swept aw ay the 
proudest monuments of political wisdom. Its framers 
were composed of heroes, statesmen, and sages, who had 
devoted their lives to the service of their country; and 
fondly did they hope that the Government they had form- 
ed was so carefully guarded agaiust abuse, that when 
centuries should have rolled their courses in the tide of 
time. # would still remain a blessing to their posterity. 
Can it be possible, sir, that this glorivus Government is 
destined to fall a sacrifice to the monopolizing spirit of a 
few visionary manufacturers? If I were a inanufactarer 
myself, | would not hesitate to see every manufactory in 
this nation sunk into the depths of the ocean, before I 
would endanger the existence of the Union. If there is 
a gentleman on this floor, who would hesitate between 
these alternatives, let him announce it! I know there 
cannot be one. But such is the fact! Let those who doubt, 
vo to the South and judge for themselves. They will there 
see a people, almost in the agonies of despair, who would 
willingly die in defence of this Union, but who are de- 
termined not to submit to laws which they think are in 
violation of the Constitution; and which, if continued, 
they believe must convert a prosperous country into a 
waste and desert. 

li is immaterial, Mr. Speaker, whether this opinion is 
founded in reality or in misconception; the effect is the 
same. Opinion is the only tribunal to whieh they have, 
orto which they can appeal; and opinion has pronounced 
the tariff unconstitutional! Admitthe Federal court to be 
the tribunal appointed by the Constitution, and what re- 
dress can it afford? That law ts upon its face constitu- 
tional; and no court can pronounce it to be otherwise, 
even if, in the opinion of its judges, it violated every prin- 
ciple of the Constitution. Congress has the right to lay 
duties for revenue,and no judicial tribunal can assume the 
iegislative power of determining what amount of duty is 
lor revenue, and what for protection. Change the title 
of your law; let it profess to be what it is—cali it “An 
act for the protection of domestic manufactures and the 
destruction of foreign commerce,” and then, if an indi- 
vidual complains that he is oppressed by its operation, the 
Federal court may afford him relief; but, until this is done, 
itis derision to direct the sufferer to that court. 

Having made these few remarks upon the principles of 
theexisting revenue laws, and to show their unequal opera- 
tion, L will proceed to make a few observations upon their 
general expediency. 

This country, Mr. Speaker, certainly possesses every ad- 
‘antage for the raising of raw produce. ‘The Nations of 
urope, on the contrary, with « population that cannot find 
employment in agriculture and commerce, possess every 
advantage to manufacture cheaply. If we can exchange 
our produce for double the amount of European manufac- 
‘ures that we can for American, is it not obviously our ad- 
vantage to exchange with the European manufacturer! To 
an unsophisticated mind, this question conveys with it an 
evident proposition. But the rulers of this nation have 
thought differently.---In imitation of a system of monopoly, 
whieh originated in an age of comparative barbarism, (and 
which is now discarded by every liberal politician of that 
nation which has carried it to the greatest extent,) we have 
lettered the tndustry of our constituents, and closed against 
them the sources of that prosperity which has made them 
great and powerful. By limiting the field of enterprise, we 
lave caused a reduction in the price of every production 
which depends on foreign demand for a market, and brought 
‘0 the verge of a premature decline the commercial and 
‘agricultural interests of the country. 
| Nature has legislated for the people of this country; her 
‘aws are inscribed on your fertile valleys; she has declared 
luat, to be prosperous, they must be agricultural and com- 
wercial. We have endeavored to resist her mandates; we 
‘ave attempted to transplant into this country a species of 
udustry which requires a starving population for its sup- 
port; we have attempted, by legislative enactments, tocon- 
‘ertthe freemen of America into spinners and weavers. 
W hat, Sir, has been the consequence! Let those who re- 


tional hardship upon the poor and industrious. 


the most disastrous consequences from the tariff of 1828. 
I am informed that every branch of industry which was in- 
tended to be protected by that iniquitous law, has experi- 
enced a calamitous re-action. If this is true (and I have 
not heard it contradicted) does it not afiord a suificient. 
commentary upon the policy of the protecting system!’ 

I would inquire what interest has the West in the tariff, 
which can compensate to her the disadvantages which it) 
produces! Does she want protection for her tron’ Her’ 
distance from the ocean secures it from foreign competition: | 
upon her distilled spirits she may retain the existing duties, | 
and no one will complain. For her hemp she does not! 
need protection; such are her facilities of raising that pro- 
ductiop, the duty upon it must soon be nominal. The 
West has carried on a valuable trade with the South in live 
stock; and [ will ask if every advantage combined, which 
she derives trom the tariil, is suthcient to compensate tor 
the loss of this trade? ‘The West wants population---tnea 
why should she support a system which must prevent emi- 
gration, by concentrating population im the old States! Sir, 
with deference to the gentlemen who represent the West, 
I say her best in-ecrests would be promoted by an amelio- 
ration of the tariff. If so, why does she not unite with the 
South in breaking the fetters of an tren policy, which ts in- 
jurious to beth! 


[f the New Englander complains that he can produce 
nothing for market on his cold and rocky soil, the bright 
and sunny fields of the South invite him to a more propitt- 
ous clime;---let him come, we will receive him asa brother, 
and make him acitizen. If he is without a home, the 
West and Southwest invite him to a land where, with mo- 
derate industry, he may become a freehoider, and have ev- 
ery domestic comfort smiling around him; but nature hav- 
ing denied to his section of country the blessings she has 
so kindly showered upon the South, affords no reason why 
he should oppress us. This is not all; he oppresses us 
without enriching himself; for, if the mass of the communi- 
ty have an interest in manufacturing, | am yet to learn it. 
Do manufactories afford a market for the surplus produc- 
tions oi the farmer?---T'o limited extent they do; but this 
inarket is confined to neighborhoods, and is not general. 
Has the poor man capital io invest it manufactories! No; 
but if interested at all, it is only as a laborer. Then what, 
in New Eueland, is the effect of the tariff! Its eficet is not 
only to build up the fortunes of the few at the expense oi 
the many, but, by increasing the price of articles which 
necessarily enter into the consumption of every family, to 
drain from the poor the means of their subsistence. Le 
us diifer, Sir, as much as we may, with regard to the poucy 
of restricting commerce; or the constitutionality of taxing 
the Southera planter for the benefit of the Northern manu- 
facturer, we must all concur in one opinion; of the inhu- 
manity of those laws, which bear with a more than propor- 


li is useless to expect manufactories in this country to 
afford an adequite market for our raw produce, or to be- 
come the source of National wealth, until they are able to 
compete, upon equal terins, with the manufactories of othe 
countries. This they cannot do, until the price of labor 
here is proportionate to the price of labor in Europe. 

That labor is not as cheap in this country as in others, is 
to be attributed not more to our free institutions, than to 
natural causes. ‘The territory of the United States is im- 
perfectly settled; her forests are still uncleared, aud much 
of her most fertile soil untrodden. In the cheerful walks 
of agriculture, the husbandman may find a suificient em- 
ployment, and a bountifu! reward for his industry;---while 
this coutinues the case, he will not desert his smiling and 
variegated fields for the gloom of a manufactory, vor ex- 
change the proud independence of a Jaud-holder, for the 
situation of a hireling. 

‘This state of things will not always continue; when our 
forests shall have yielded to the axe of the husbandman— 
when the wilderness of the West shall be spotted with fields 
and villages---when generations shall have passed away, 
and busy millions of freemen teem on the shores of the far 
distant Pacific;---then, and not till then, will anufaciories 
flourish. Whenever there is a population in this country 
which cannot find employment in agriculture and com- 
merce, Jess inviting pursuits will be sought for, and manu- 
factories will arise without the aid of protecting laws, and 





is mostto hope from the people of the West who from 
their situation, the cheapness of land, want of populatien, 
and scarcity of money combined, cannot, surely, leng con- 


tinue in the belief that they are in a condition te manufac- 


ture advantageously. 

How long the South will wait for this change, I cannot 
say; it shows a high moral feeling, and attachment to the 
Union, that her citizens have waited thus long; it shows 
that, when convinced that their best interests have been 
sacrificed at the shrine of the most infatuated doctrines 
(I say it with deference) that ever disgraced the councils 
of a nation, they have been unwilling to resist the measures 
of the General Government. Their forbearance has not 
proceeded from fear, but patriotism; from a love of coun- 
try, which, so long as there is virtue and intelligence in 
the people, gives me hope that this Unien will continue. 
But to ensure this, no single set of men should direct our 
councils, or by their raparity plunder the rest. If they 
do, this Union will indeed form a “rope of sand.” God 
grant that this may not prove the case; but that the bar- 
riers of the Constitution, which were intended to restrain 
the encroachments of the majority upon the rights of the 
minority, may be sacredly observed—then, Sir, will the 
benefits of the American Revolution extend its blessings 
to all future time—the tree of liberty which was then plant- 
ed, will not only grow and flourish until it spreads its broad 
branches from the Atlantic to the Pa: ific ocean; —but such 
may be the influence of our example, that perhaps it is 
not too much to hope, that the day will come when all the 
nations of the earth shall repose under its shade. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. C. offered an 
amendment to the amendment, proposing to reduce the ex- 
isting duties on salt and iron, thirty per ct. 
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Turspay, Aprit 13. 

SENATE.—The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. 
Henpricks, to inquire into the expediency of appropriat- 
ing three thousand dollars to open a road from Helena 
to the mouth of Cache river,in Arkansas, was agreed tu 

The Vice Presipent communicated the following let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Treasury: 

‘Treasury’ Department, Arpit 9th, 1830. 

Sir: In compliance with so mach of the resolution ot 
the Senate of the 22d ult. as directs the Secretar» of the 
Treasury to report a statement of the expenditure for the 
years 1828 and 1829, respectively, under each head of 
ippropriacion, I have the honor to transmit the statement 
required. 

As the amount of expenditure for the year 1829, ex- 
ceeds the estimate presented in fhe annual report on the 
state of the finances transmitted by this department on 
the 14th of December last, the arcompanying paper, 
marked A, has been prepared, showing the variations be- 
tween the actua] expenditure of the 4th quarter of the 
year, and the estimate for that quarter, as furnished by 
the several Departments, under whose direction the ex- 
penditures are made. ‘The other statements calied for 
by the resolution, are in preparation, and will be reported 
hereafter. 

Ihave, &e. 
S. D. INGHAM, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Hon. the Presipent of tne Senate. 
Recapitulation of the first statement. 

Expen’s 1828. Expen’s 1829. 
1,455.490 58 1,323,966 86 
1,219,368 40 1,570,656 66 


Civil List 


Misc<lianeous 


Foreign Intercourse 211,124 26 198,442 15 
Awards under the Treaty 
of Ghent 790.069 490 8.618 20 


Military Establishment 5,701,202 $7 
Naval Establishment $3,918,786 44 
Public Debt 12,163,488 07 
25,459,479 52 25,071,017 59 
Recapitulation of Statement A. 
Est. Expenditures 4th Actually isened 
quarter, 1829. 4th gr. 1829. 


6.272.601 0S 
$.$12,931 87 
12,388,800 77 








support. 
So far, Sir, from believing that any effectual relief will 


country—lI have risen under the painful conviction, that 
even the drawback which we ask on cotton bazging will 
be denied us. Do not, Sir, understand me to intimate, that 
there is a disposition in the majority of Congress to op- 
press the South ; I entertain no such apprehension. Bat 
the friends of restriction are convinced, that if the union 
of interests which at present binds them together, could 
once be broken, their system would fall under its ewn 
weight ; they are thoroughly convinced, that if a single 
ingredient were lost outof that singular mixture of “cotten 
bagging, woollens, iron, sail-duck, and molasses,” those in- 
terested in the remnant would not have the power to force 
so nauseous a dose on the American people. 

Sir, it cannot be concealed, that a majority of this 
House have adopted the determination to curb as much 
as possible, the discussion of this subject ; a determina- 


of the people in the East or West are convinced that the 
restrictive system does not diffuse a general prosperity, 





"esent manufacturers answer if they have not experienced 


flourish without taxing other branches of industry for their | 


be extended at present to the depressed interests of the! 


Civil, Miscellaneous, and 
| Foreign intercourse 

| Military 

Naval 

Public Debt 


614.756 83 
1,746,000 88 
1,195,180 41 
$,689,542 93 

$7,245,484 05 6,238,914 43 

Mr. Krve laid on the table statements prepared at the 
Treasury Department of the Receipts and expenditures of 
the United States, from the 4th March, 1789, to the Sist 
December, 1829; the balances in the Treasury at the 
close of each year; and the appropriations made by law 
during the same period; which were ordered to be printed. 

The bill to establish the office of Surgeon General of 
the Navy was read a third time, passed and sent to the 
House ef Representatives for -oncurrence. 

On motion of Mr. Rowan, the bill to re-organize the 
establishment of the Attorney-General, and erect it into 
an executive department, was taken up, and passed 
through the Committee of the Whole without amendment. 


619,268 37 
1,135,666 60 

815.641 56 
$,668.337 90 














tion which leaves us nothing to hope until the great mass_ 


Mr. Forsyru then moved to amend the first section, so 
as to prohibit the Attorney General from engaging “in 
any private practice in any Court of the United States, or 


and is only calculated to enrich the wealthy. I think ony ef any State,” during his continuance in office. On which 
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syru, and Mr. Houmes took part; and before the question |Commissioners appointed by the Legislature of New Jer- 
was taken, Mr. Hotmes moved to recommit the bill to the | sey to receive subscriptions to the Delaware and Raritan 


Judiciary Committee, “with instructions so to amend it, as 
to establish a home department, or some department, or 
officers who should perform the duties required by the 
bill;” and after some remarks from Mr. Rowan, in oppo- 
sition to, and by Mr. Hotmes and Mr. Wessrer in favor 
of, a recommitment, 

Mr. King moved to lay the subject on the table, for the 
purpose of resuming the unfinished business on the Indian 
bill, which was agreed \o. 

The unfinished business was then resumed on the bill to 
provide for an exchange of lands with the Indians residing 
in any of the States or Territories, and for their removal 
west of the River Mississippt. 

Mr. McKintey concluded in answer to Mr. Freiincnvy- 
sen: when Mr. Forsyrs, also in reply to Mr. F., occupied 
the floor until the usual hour of adjournment. 








HOUSE.—The House resumed the consideration of the 
resolution, reported from the Military Committee, requir- 
ing the Secretary of War to report a new organization of 
the Army. so as to reduce the number of officers,—the 
question pending, being on the motion of Mr. Tayior, to 
eommit the resolution to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. Wixpe concluded the remarks which he commenced 
on Saturday against the resolution. 

Some further debate took place, when, the hour having 
elapsed, the debate was arrested for to-day. 

The engrossed bill to amend the act for the relief of the 
Kentucky Asylum for the Education of the Deafand Dumb, 
was read the third time, passed, and sent to the Senate. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Haynes in the Chair, and took up the Buffalo and 
New Orleans Road bill. 

Mr. Lea, of Tennessee, spoke two hours and a half in 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Norton, of New York, spoke a short time ip sup- 
port of the bill, and in reply to some objections which had 
been made to it. 

Mr. Mvacensers, of Penn. briefly opposed the bill, on 
the ground that it is unnecessary and inexpedient, not be- 
cause he deemed it unconstitutional. 

The question being then loudly called for from various 
parts of the House, it was put, being on the motion to strike 
out the enacting clause of the bill, (to destroy it) and ne- 
gatived, ayes 75, noes 77. 

The blank forthe per diem allowance to the Commis- 
sioners, was filled with $4 00. 

The Committee then took up, successively, the amend- 
ments offered by Mr. A. H. Suerarp, Mr. Carson, and 
Mr. Barrineer, to ehange the proposed route of the road, 
the last named gentleman being for the Eastern or metro- 
politan route—all of which were rejected by large major- 
ities. 

An amendment offered by Mr. McCoy, to give discre- 
tionary power to vary the route through Virginia, was 
alse negatived—as was also Mr. Ricuarpson’s amend- 
ment to provide fora road from the Lakes to Boston. Fi- 
nally, 

The Committee rose and reported the bill to the House, 
and, at 4 o’clock, The House adjourned. 





Wepnespay, Apri 14. 

SENATE.—Mr. Werstrer submitted the following re- 
solution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to bring in a bill providing for separating the office 
of Agent of the Treasury from the office of the Fifth Audi- 
tor; for conferring on the Agent of the Treasury such fur- 
ther powers as may be necessary for the effectual collection 
of the debts and revenue of the United States: and for 
providing a competent salary for the Agent of the Trea- 
sury, and for such Clerks and Messengers as may be neces- 
sarv. 

Mr. Henpricks, from the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
nals reported a bill to improve the navigation of the Monon- 
gahela and Alleghany rivers; which was read and passed to 
a second reading. 

Or motion of Mr. Smrrn, of Md., the bill to alter the 
terms of credit on the bonds given for duties on goods, 
wares, and merchandise, imporied into the United States, 
was resumed in Committee of the Whole, with the amend- 
ment reported thereto by the Committee on Finance, as 
amended; and said amendment being further amended, 
was agreed to, and the bill reported to the Senate; and the 
amendment being concurred in, the bill was ordered to be 
engrossed and read athird time. 

The bill for the Pennsylvania Institution, for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, was read a second time, consid- 
ered in Committee of the Whole, and on motion of Mr. 
Surrnu, of Md., laid on the table. 


The bill to provide for the satisfaction of claims due to | disposition. 


certain American citizens, for spoliations committed on 
their commerce prior to the year 1800, was read a second 
time: and.on Mr. Wurrr’s motion, laid on the table. 


The Senate then, on motion of Mr. Weoprvry, spent 
some time in Executive business; and then resumed the 
bill to provide for an exchange of lands with Indians, re- Crockett, Creighton, Crowninshield, John Davis, Deuny, 
siding tin any of the States or Territories, and for their re- 


moval west of the river Mi ‘1ssipp!. 


Mr. Forsyru continued his remarks on the subject, until | Hodges, Howard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntingdon, Ihrie, In- 


fhe usual hour of adjournment; when 
The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE..--Mr. Ranpotpu presented a petition of the 


Canal, praying Congress to authorize a subscription to the 
stock of said company. Referred. 
Mr. Verpiancn, trom the Committee of Ways and Means, 
reported the concurrence of that committee in the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill for the re-appropriation of 
certain unexpended balances of former appropriations, and 
the bill making appropriations for certain harbors, &c. 
Committed. 
Mr. Conner from the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, made a report in relation to the past and pre- 
sent condition of the General Post Office; which yeport 
was read and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 
The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
calling on the Secretary of War for a project of a re-orga- 
nization of the army, and a reduction of the number of the 
officers thereot. 
Mr. Vance addressed the House at some length, in op- 
position to the resolution. 
Mr. WitttaMs spoke in reply to Mr. V. and in support 
of the resolution. 
Mr. Desna rose to speak on the question; but the hour 
having elapsed, the debate was arrested for to-day. 
The Speaker prescnted to the House a letter from Judge 
Peck, accompanied by a written statement or argument, 
in explanation and defence of his official conduct in the 
case complained of, by L. E. Lawless, communicated in pur- 
suance of the permission given by the louse some days ago. 
Motions were made to commit the argument, and to print 
it, without reading, as it appeared to be a voluminous state- 
ment; but after a partial reading, 
‘The statement was ordered to be committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, to which was committed the report 
against Judge Peck; and 
Mr. Ciay moved that it be printed, with one or two of 
the papers which accompanied, aad were referred to in it. 
Mr. McDerrie moved to print, also, the memorial of Mr. 
Lawless, complaining of the conduct of the Judge. 
Mr. SrericrerRe moved to lay both motions on the table. 
Negatived. 
Mr. Davis, of 8S. C. moved to except from the printing, 
the papers accompanying the statement of Judge P. which 
was agreed to; and ; 
The statement of the Judge, and the memorial of his ac- 
cusers were ordered to be printed. 
The Buffalo and New-Orleans Road Biil. 
The House then took up this bill, as reported by the 
Committee of the Whole yesterday, and having concurred 
in filling the blank with four dollars, as the daily allowance 
to the Comuiissioners, 
Mr. Speient moved to lay the bill on tlie table, with the 
view not to take jt up again. 
Mr. Wuirriesry demanded the yeas and nays on this 
question, and they were ordered; when 
| Mr. Sreicur,to accommodate his colleagues, who wish- 
ed to renew their amendments, withdrew his motion. 
Mr. Car-<on then renewed the motion which he made in 
Committee, to amend the bill, by striking out the part pre- 
scribing the route ior the New Orleans road, and inserting 
a provision directing the adoption of the “most direct 
practicabie” route; and 
Mr. A. H. Sueruerv moved to amend the amendment, 
so as to direct the middle route to be selected; each of 
which gentlemen further explained his views on the sub- 
ject, in support of the different routes, 
A good deal of desultory debate took place, on the part 
of Messrs. Blair, of Tenn., Vinton, Ramsey, and Letcher, 
embracing principally a defence of motives in supporting 
the bill, whieh was called forth by some remarks of Mr. 
Carson. In the course of the debate 
Mr. De Wirt moved to strike out the enacting clause 
of the bill. 
Mr. Srorrs, of New York, said, as this motion would 
open the discussion of the bill at large; and as he pre- 
sumed the mind of every member was made up, and not 
to be influenced by farther debate, he would call for the 
previous question. 
The cail was seconded by a large majority of the House; 
and the previous question being put, it was carried, and 
the main question accordingly ordered. 
The efiect of the previous question, when agreed to, be- 
ing to put by all amendments, or other incidental questions, 
the main question of course, was on engrossing the bill 
and ordering it to be read a third time. 
Mr. P. P. Barsour, suggesting that there were several 
members probally absent, and as he wished the question 
to be fully and fairly decided, he moved a call of the House; 
which was agreed to. 
The roll was called, when it appeared that nine or ten 
members were absent, most of whom, it appeared, from 
explanations given, were detained at their lodgings, by in- 


‘The main question being put, was decided im the nega- 
tive by the following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Noyes Barber, Baylor, John Blair, 
Boon. Brown, Bui ges, Butman, Cahoon, Clark, Coleman, 
Condict, Cooper, Coulter, Robert Craig, Crane, Crawford, 


Doddridge, Duncan, Edward Everett, H. Everett, Finch , 
Ford, Forward, Green, Grennell, Hawkins, Hemphill, 


gersoll, Thomas Irwin, Wm. W. Irwin, Isacks, Jennings, 








Letcher, .Lyon, Magee, Mallary, Martindale, Thomas 
Maxwell,Lewis Maxwell, McCrery, Mercer, Miller, Mite). 
ell, Norton, Pearce, Piersor, Ramsey, Randolph, Rees 
Richardson, Rose, Russell, Scott, Shir lds, Semmes, § 
Stanbe ry, Standifer, Stephens, Strong, Sutherland, Swan), 
Test, John Thompson, Tracy, Vence. Vinton, Washing. 
ton, Whittlesey, Edward D White, Wilson, Young—gg ° 
NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson 
Angell, Archer, Arnold, Beiley. John S. Barbour, Philip 
P. Barbour, Barnwell, Barringer, Beekman, Bell, James 
Blair, Bockee, Borst, Bouldin, Brodhead, Buchanan, Cam. 
breleng, Campbell, Carson, Chandler, Childs, Claiborne 
Clay, Coke, Conner, Cowles, Hector Craig, Crocheron, 
Daniel, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Deberry, Desha, De 
Witt, Drayton, Dudley, Dwight, Earll, Ellsworth, George 
Evans, Findley, Foster, Fry, Gaither, Gordon, Gorham, 
Hall, Halsey, Hammons, Harvey, Haynes, Hinds, Hyp. 
bard, Johns, Cave Johnson, Perkins, King, Lamar, Lea 
Lecompte, Lent, Loyall, Lewis, Lumpkin, Martin, McCoy. 
McDuffie. McIntire, Monell, Muhlenburg, Nuckolls, Over. 
ton, Pettis, Polk, Potter, Rencher,. Roane, W B. Shepard, 
A. H. Shepard, S.A.Smith, Speigh!, A.Spencer, R. Spencer, 
Sterigere, Henry R Storrs, William L. Storrs, Swift, Tal. 
iaferro, Taylor, Wiley Thompsen, Trezvant, Tucker, Var. 
num, Verplanck, Wayne, Weeks, Camp. P. White, Wick. 
liffe, Wilde, Williams, Wingate, Yancey.—-105. 
So the House decided against the third reading of the 
bill, and it was, of course, rejected. 
Mr. P. P. Barnovr, thinking, be said, that the House 
had done enough for glory for one day, moved that it now 
adjourn. 
Mr. Isaacks demanded the ayes and noes on this ques- 
tion, which being taken, they were as follows: 

For adjourning - : - 78 

Against it - : ° 11) 
Mr. Bevr, and Mr. Matrary, then endeavored to get 
the House to go into Committee of the Whole, the first 
with the view to take up the bill on Indian Affairs, and the 
latter the bill for the more effectual enforcement of the 
revenue laws; but 
Mr. Vance moved that the House adjourn, and 
The House adjourned 


pri £2, 





Tuurspay, Aprit 15, 

SENATE.—The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. 

WessreER, to instruct the Judiciary Committee to bring 

in a bill for the appointment of an officer to be called the 

Agent of the Treasury, was take» up, and having been 

modified by him, at the suggestion of Mr. Hayne, so as 

to make it a resolution of inquiry only, it was agreed to. 

The bill to re-organize the establishment of the Attor- 

ney General and erect it into an Executive Department, 

was rejected on the question to engross it for a third rexd- 

ing, by a vote of 22 to 18. 

The bill “for the relief of the widows and orphans of 

the officers, seamen, and marines of the Sloop of War Hor- 

net,” was resumed in Committee of the Whole, with the a- 

mendment reported theret.. by the Committeeon Naval Af- 

fairs, and the amendment being agreed to, the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate, and the amendment being concurred 
in, it was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill read a third 
time as amended. {The amendment reduces the allowance 

to six months i 

The bill to alter the terms of credit on bonds given for 

duties, on goods, wares, and merchandize, imported into 

the United States, having been reported by the commit- 
tee, correctly engrossed, was read the third time, and pass- 
ed as follows: 

A “bill to alter the terms of credit on bonds given for du- 
ties on goods, wares, and merchandize, imported into 
the United States, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, That from and afier the S$ist day of De- 
cember next, all duties on merchandize imported into the 
United States, shall be paid or secured in the following 
manner, viz: 

All sums not exceeding one hundred dollars, shall be 
paid in cash. 

Allsums exceeding one hundred dollars shall, at the 
option of the importer, be pai'!, or secured to be paid, by 
bondor by a deposite of merchandize, as now authorized by 
law, one third in six, one third in nine, and one third in 
twelve calendar months, reckoning from the date of each 
respective importation. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury may give instructions to the Collectors of the 
Customs, under which instructions, the Collector may re- 
ceive bonds for duties from any purchaser, from an im- 
porter or consignee, instead of the bonds now required 
from the importer or consignee; but the entry shall be 
made and the duties shall be ascertained, as in other cases. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That no discount 
shall be allowed on the payment of duties to any person 
who is indebted to the United States on any bond due and 
unpaid. 

Sec. 4. vind be it further enacted, That in every case 
where the owner, importer, oragent, of any goods, wares, 
or merchandize, imported as aforesaid, and the duty upon 
which shall amount to one hundred dollars, or upwards, 
may, at the time of entry, or at any subsequent period, 
desire to pay the duties thereon in cash, the Collector of 
the port where the said goods, wares, or merchandize, 
may be entered, shall be, and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to receive the same. and allow a discount on the 
amount of the duties, at the rate of four per cent. per an- 
num, for such portion of the legal term of credit allowed 
by law on such duties, as may be unexpired at the time of 











R. M. Johnson, Kendall, Kincaid, Adam King, Leiper,| making such payment in cash. 
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~ Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 
ful for officers of the Customs, at ports of delivery only, 
to take the oaths required of them by law, before any ma- 

‘trate, or other officer authorized to administer oaths 
within the district to which such port may belong. 

The Senate resumed, in Committee of the Whole, the 
pill to provide for an exchange of lands with the Indians 
residing in any of the States or Territories, and for their 
removal West of the river Mississippi; and at three 
o’clock, Mr. Forsyr concluded in reply to Mr. Fretine- 
yvyseN; after which 

The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE.—Mr. De Wirt obtained leave to offer the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was read, and on motion of Mr. 
Vance, was ordered to be laid on the table, and printe!, 


fiz: 

 bResoteed, That the Clerk, under the direction of the 
Sneaker, cause to be printed the usual number of copies 
of the Rules of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
together with Jefferson’s Manual, and the Constitution of 
the United States, accompanied by a copious index, and 
that he have the same bound in a volume for the use of 
the House.” 

Mr. Wire, of Florida, moved the following resolu- 

tion: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Internal Improve- 
ment be instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding for a survey and estimate of the cost of a railway 
from Augusta in Georgia, to St. Marks, in Florida, being 
the continuation of the rail road from Charleston to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The question being put on agreeing to this resolution, 
it was negatived—ayes 61, noes 82. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
jirecting the Secretary of War to report a reorganization 
of the army, with a view to the reduction of the number 
of officers; and after a short debate, 

The subject ended for to-day 

Collection of the Imposts, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Matrary, the several bills which by 
special order came up for consideration to-day, were post- 
poned; and 

The House went into Committee of the Whole, on the 
State of the Union, Mr. Marrin in the Chair, and took up 
the billreported by the Committee on Manufactures, * in 
alteration of the several acts laying duties on imports,” 
the more effectually to enforce the collection of the du- 
tps ] 

“ir. MALLARY rose, and in a speech of two hours, ex- 
plained the provisions of the bill, and the necessity for 
them, growing out of the numerous evasions of the duties 
sow practised; instances of which he related. 

When Mr. M. fad concluded his speech, Mr. McDur- 
rie moved, that the Committee lay by the above biil, for 
the present, and proceed to the bill “to reduce the duties 
on tea and coffee;” which motion was agreed to, and the 
villwas taken up. 


Tea and Coffee. 

On motion of Mr. McDvrrtie, the bill was amended by 
whstituting a specific duty of two and a half cents a 
pound on coffee, instead of the ad valorem duty, and the 
period for the commencement of the reduction changed 
from June $0 to December $1, 1831. 

On motion of Mr. McDurrie, the bill was further 
amended by substituting a specific duty om the various 
teas, (amounting generally to about half of the present 
duty) instead of an ad valorem duty, and the period for 
its operation made the same as that on coffee. 

Mr. Conner, of N. C. then moved to insert a clause to 
reduce the duty on salt to ten cents a bushel. 

Mr. McDurrir beseeched his friend from North Caro- 
ina to withdraw this amendment. The merchants had 
ven suffering for years for this bill; vessels were now 
coming in, and insolvencies must be the consequence of 
lurther delay. The amendment would bring up a tariff 
‘iscussion, and, although as much opposed to that whole 
ystem as any one, he deprecated bringing up the ques- 
ton on this bill. He therefore begged the gentleman to 
Withdraw it. 

Mr. Conner, not apprehending that his amendment 
would embarrass the bill, and deeming it a proper oppor- 
tunity for trying the question, he declined withdrawing his 
Hotion. 

Mr. Barrrncer, of N. C. then moved so to amend the 
mendment of his colleague, as to make the reduction of 
te duty on salt gradual—first to be fifteen cents till De- 
‘ember $1, 1832, and after that time fen cents. 

The question being put on the propositions successively, 
‘ley were both rejected by large majorities. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Gora, and after some ex- 
lanation from him, the bill was so modified as to anply 
‘oteas imported, from “any place east of the Cape of 
Good Hope,” instead of “from China” alone. 

Mr. CampreLene moved to amend the bill, so as to put 
‘otlee on the same footing as to the privilege of being de- 
bosited in the pubhe stores, as tea. 

lis motion brought on some discussion between the 
Never, and Messrs. McDurriz and C. P. Wurrr, in the 
“wurse of which, the last named gentleman, in illustration 
va the subject read the following statement. 

‘lee imported in 1827 50,051,986 lbs. 

Exported 21,697,789 dbs. 





Consumed 28,354,197 lbs. 








Coffee imported in 1828, 55,194,697 Ibs. 
Exported 16,037,964 


Consumed $9,156,733 lbs. 

The amendment was ultimately agreed to. 

Mr. Pearce made an unsuccessful motion to insert a 
clause, to allow, after a certain period, a drawback of 
nine cents a gallon on rum; when 

The bill having been gone through, two others were 
taken up, after which 

The Committee rose, and reported the several bills 
which had been gone through to the House, as amended. 

It being now about 4 past 3 o’clock, Mr. Lamar moved 
to adjourn, but the motion was negatived—89 to 92. 

Mr. Spencer, of New York, then rose and moved that 
the vote of yesterday, by which the Buffalo and New 
Orleans Road bill was rejected be re-considered. Mr. S.| 
stated that he did not make this motion because his opin- 
ion bad undergone any change in regard to that bill, but 
‘o comply with the request of a gentleman who wished to 
get the bill up, not to discuss or re-examine it, but merely 
to lay it on the table with the declared intention of not 
altempting to take it up again during the session. In 
courtesy to those gentlemer, he made the motion. 

Mr. CamspreLenc—-Have not several bills just been re- 
ported to the House :rom the Committee of the Whole? 

The Speaker—They have. 

Mr. Camspre_enc - Is not their consideration now in or- 
der? 

Tne Speaker—Certainly. 

Mr. Camsrevenc — Then, Sir, is the motion to recon- 
sider the vote of yesterday im order? 

The Speaker—Perfectly in order. 

Now commenced a series of motions and debates, the 
latter entirely explanatory and defensive, which occupied 
and agitated the House until past 6 o’cleck. 

In the course of the afternoon, motions were made for 
calls of the House, one with success; and repeated motions 
to adjourn, two of which were decided by yeas and nays 
in the negative. | 

At last, at half affer 5, the vete was taken on reconsid- 
ering, and carried. Ayes 99, Noes 91. 

Then an unsuccessful motion was made for the previous 
question, on the recurring question of the third reading. 

Finally, a motion to gee the bill on the table prevailed, 
by ayes, and noes, 94 to 88. 


The House adjourned at a quarter past 6 o’clock. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL t7, 1830. 

The number of copies of this paper of 10th inst. contain- 
ing the Resolutions of Kentucky and Virginia, printed for 
distribution at the request of members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, beyond the number adequate to 
supply our subscribers, was 4500, and as a copy will proba- 
bly reach every editor in the United States who Is fnendly 
to the Rights of the States, the most beneticial results may 
be anticipated from the circulation of these important doc- 
uments, which teach that the Government of the United 
States is a Government of limited and specified powers— 
that it has no right to tax one portion of the people for the 
benefit of another, nor to foster one branch of industry at 
the expense of all the rest, and that it transcends the limits 
of its authority, when it appropriates the money extorted 
from the labors of the industrious, to advance the local in- 
terest of particular districts of country. 
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The following letter recently addressed to us by a farmer 
in one of the Middle States, although not designed for pub- 
lication, contains so much truth and good sense, that we 
cannot refrain from laying it before our readers. 

“The grain growers of this country and the interests al- 
lied to them have been so long writhing under this cruel 
restrictive system, that desperation, [ tear, will ere long 
take the place of impatience. The free trade system must 
upon investigation, prevail in this country. ‘The absurdi- 
ties and mischiefs of the present tariff ought to be exposed 
—every man in the country ought to be made acquainted 
with them—and the results of the present system ought to 
be put in strong contrast with the known and accustomed 
effects of free trade, and the whole brought into the view 
of every man. ' : 

“Deeply afflicted by the present state of things, I desire 
that the good sense of the Nation should be roused in its 
own defence. The tariff is a subject not understood by 
our citizens at large. The beguiling and bedizening terms 
in which the tariff is recommended, such as American Sys- 
tem’—‘affording employment to all’—‘encouraging Ameni- 
can in preference to foreign industry,’ &c. &c. take the 
place of argument and truth, and bear off the unwary and 
the uninformed by a resistless influence. If the subject 
was understood, the popularity of the tariff would decline. 
It got the start and got the ear of all, before a contrary 
view of things set out upon its journey,and when better 
information got on the road it found at every Inn and place 
it called at, that delusion had been before it and pre-occu- 
pied every thing. I am a poor advocate in this cause, but 
my zeal is inferior to that of none.” 


When we reflect upon the importance of political econ- 
omy as ascience most intimately connected with the gen- 
eral business of life, we are really astonished to observe 
how few there are who have turned their attention to it.— 








This arises in some degree from the abstruseness which is 


commonly supposed to belong to its principles, but chiefly 
to the circumstance that comparatively few persons are re- 
ally acquainted with the extent to which its doctrines are 
applicable to the ordinary pursuits of society. If this mat- 
ter were well understood, the case would be widely differ- 
ent, and instead of finding mere politicians managing our 
public concerns, we should find statesmen. 

In the United States, there are besides the Congress, 
twenty-four legislatures, which are annually employed in le- 
gislating upon subjects connected with the production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of wealth. Banks and insur- 
ance companies, turnpike, rail-road, canal and bridge com- 
panies, and other corporate bodies, are constantly applying 
for charters. Laws for assessing taxes, county rates, and 
levies,——providing for the support of the poor, and for pub- 
lic education,—for negotiating loans,--for regulating in- 
terest, and many other similar measures, constitute never 
ending subjects of legislation, ard vet it is generally 
thought that these important interests require no more 
skill to adjust them, than is required by the day laborer 
who carries the hod on his shoulder. So little do most of 
those who make laws for millions of our people understand 
of the matters committed to their charge, that the grossest 
ignorance is often to be found displayed upon the simplest 
subjects, ana the most mischievous and pernicious errors 
are often in consequence committed, by which the public 
most severely suffer, without knowing the true causes of 
their distress. 

That there has been in this country within a few years. 
a gradual turning of attention towards the science, is well 
known to those who have themselves studied its principles, 
and especially to those who have had any concern with the 
lew publications which have appeared in this country on 
the subject. Within our limited sphere of experience, and 
observation, we can perceive that rapid advances are mak- 
ing, and we doubt not that in a few years, political econo- 
iny will have as many admirers, as any othe: important 


study. In several of our colleges, there have already been, 


established professorships under the instruction of which, 
young men are now imbibing the proper views which will 
in time quality them for public stations, and the editorial 
corps throughout the country is evidently becoming more 
and more enlightened. We see it every day exhibited in 
the columns of one or more of the fifty or sixty papers with 
which we exchange, and'we do say, that at no former peri- 
od in the history of this country, has there appeared so 
iuch sound and sensible reasoning on the principles of po- 
litical economy, throughout the country, as at the present 
day. 

There is, however, one mode of disseminating the truths 
of the science, which has not yet been put into operation 
in this country. We mean the delivery of regular courses 
of Public Lectures. A commencement, however, has been 
made, and the honor belongs to Columbia College in New 
York, of having set the first example. .In February last, 
Professor McV ickar of that institution, who fills the chair 
of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, a gentleman al- 
ready distinguished for his attainmepts in those departments 
of knowledge, commenced a course which is now in pro- 
gress. Having solicited of him the liberty of publishing 
his Introductory in our paper, he very politely acceded to 
the request, and we accordingly this day present it to our 
readers, and recommend it earnestly to the perusal of every 
one, who desires to see the importance of the science de- 
veloped in clear, perspicuous, and philosophical language. 

‘There is in the United States, an especial reason, which 
does not exist in other countries, why political economy 
should be studied by all public men. It is this. No man 
is qualified perfectly to understand the Constitution, who 
is ignorant of the science which teaches how wealth is cre- 
ated, and how it may be destroyed by the insensible opera- 
tion of laws. ‘This fact is exhibited every day on the floor 
of Congress. One manasserts and really believes, that the 
restrictive system, benefits the whole country, and he is not 
able to bring himself to imagine, that the excitement exist- 
ing amongst the people att.» South in relation to it, is any 
thing else than a mistaken view of their own true interests. 
Another believes, that if one road or canal is a good thing, 
a hundred are better, whereas the fact may be, that an over- 
doing of internal improvements, may be just as prejudicial 
to a State or Nation, as making too many roads or ditches 
on a man’s farm, may ruin the owner. 

Now, it is quite probable, nay, it is quite certain, that 
many of those who now favor the policy which is deemed 
by the Southern States to be so prejudicial to their inter- 
ests, and who consider, that in so doing, they are not con- 
travening the Constitution, would at once see the uncon- 
stitutionality of that system, if they could be enabled to 
see its true operation. To do this, however, they must 
study the science which alone can teach the operation of 
that policy, and we can tell them, that an acquaintance 
therewith is just as necessary for a statesman, as an ac- 
quaintance with navigation is to a sailor, or with mensura- 
tion 1s to asurveyor, or with machinery is te the engineer 
of a steam-boat. ‘To make a law is a very simple process, 
for it consists in nothing more than saying yes or no, but 
to make a good law, requires more wisdom than falls tothe 
lot of most men, and there are consequently very few who 
fill legislative stations, that do not effect, by their want of 
acquaintance with the science of goverament, ten times as 
much harm as they do geod. Ne trop gouverner: Not to 
govern too much, is a most excellent precept, but unfortu- 
nately for us, there are amongst our politicians too many 
who think that nature and private interest can do nothing 
of themselves, but that every thing must be helped on by 
laws. — 
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The following article we 
phia paper. 

‘We have lately seen some statements made at a meet- 
ing of the Hull ship owners in England, held ‘to take into 
consideration the ruinous effects of free trade.’ The re- 
sults in England for the last six years, are as follows: 
Value of cotton manufactures exported in the 

years ending 5th Jan. 1824, 1825, 1826, £44,025,558 
Value, &c. &c. in the years ending 5th Janua- 








ry, 1827, 1828, 1829, 38,024,870 
Deerease during the last three years 7 6,000,655 
Value of Linens exported in the years ending | 

5th January, 1824, 1825, 1826, 6,668,715 
Value, &c. &ec. in the years ending 5th Janu- aries 

ary, 1827, 1828, 1829, 5,382,881 
Decrease during the last three years, 1,285,837 


Value of woollens exported in the years ending 
5th January, 1824, 1825, 1826, 

Value, &c. &. in the years ending 5th Janua- 
ry, 1827, 1828, 1829, 


17,869,756 


15,380,995 








Decrease during the last three years, 2,488,761 
Value of Silks exported in the years ending 5th 

January, 1824, 1825, 1526, 1,090,137 
Value, &c. &c. in the years ending 5th Janua- 

ry, 1827, 1828, 1829, 660,203 
Decrease during the last three years, 429,934" 


: 

The great superiority of an acquaintance with the science 
of political economy, over mere political arithmetic, consists 
in this, that the former teaches the nature of the causes 
which are calculated to produce particular effects, whilst 
the latter contents itself with a mere collection of statisti- 
cal facts, which, in themselves, prove nothing, except so 
far as they are demonstrated to be the results of known 
specific causes. Hence, when correct statistical tables 
are exhibited to the political economist, he is from a knowl- 
edge of the causes which are capable of producing such 
results, enabled to assign to them their true onigin. He 
is not left in doubt as to what might, or what might not 
have produced the various phenomena which are constantly 
observable in the operations of commerce, and as he ts as 
well acquainted with the effects which will result from any 
proposed measure before it be adopted, as if he had all the 
advantage of experience to support him, he is better quali- 
fied to administer the affairs of a Government, than one 
who is not capable of judging of the tendency of a meas- 
ure, until after it has been tried, and who, even then, is 
not capable of seeing that an effect of his own producing 
did actually flow from his agency. 

Prior to the year 1816, the American Government was 
in the hands of political economists. The people them- 
selves were political economists. During the early period 
of our existence as an Independent Nation, there was not 
a farmer in the whole country with intellects so obtuse as 
not to be able to see, that duties upon foreign goods were 
taxes upon those who consumed them—that high duties 
would diminish their consumption, and that consequently, 
they could not sell as much flour, and grain, and beef, and 
pork to Foreigners, as if we purchased mere of their pro- 
duetions. This sagacity was so strong and clear sighted, 
that it required great management in the Government, to 
coax the people to consent to pay the most moderate duties 
on imports, and hence we find, notwithstanding the whole 
weight of the Revolutionary debt, duties of 5 to 10 per 
cent upon the necessaries of life, were all that the members 
of Congress found it politic to impose upon their constitu- 
ents. The following are some of the duties imposed by 
the act of 1790. 


Baizes, 5 per cent. 

Blankets, woollen, 5 do. 

Bonnets and hats for women, 5 do. 
Brass, manufactures of 5 do. 
Bridles, saddles and harness, 
Cabinet wares, 7}. 

Cables and cordage, tarred, 100 cts. per cwt. 
Carpets and carpeting of all kinds, 74. 
Chocolate, 5 per cent. 

Clothing ready made, 7} do. 

Composition rods, bolts, spikes, or nails, 5 do. 
Copper, manufactures of 7} do. 

Coffee, 4 cts. per lb. 

Cordage, untarred and yarns, 150 cts. per cwt. 
Corks, 5 per cent. 

Cotton, manufactures of 74 do. 

Flannels, 5 do. 

Flats for making hats or bonnets, 5 do. 

Flax, all manufactures of, 5 do. 

Floor cloths, mats, &c. 5 do. 
Giass, window, 125 do. 

Ilats of beaver, felt, wool, &c. 
Hemp, 54 cts. per cwt. 

fron, slit and rolled, anchors, castings, 7) per cent. 
Nails, 1 cent per lb. 

Japanned wares of all kinds, 5 per cent. 
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Leather, tanned or tawed, and manufactures of, 74 do. 
Lead, in bars, pigs, sheet, shot, 1 cent per Ib. 
Lead, red and white, 10 per cent. 


Manufactures of satin and silks, 74 do. 
Do. of brass, copper, iron, lead, pewter, stec], or tin, 74 do. 
Millenery 


Molasses. 


ready made, 74 do. 


> cts. pre r gallon. 


Nankeens, 74 do. 

Nutmegs, 10 do. 

Oil, castor, sallad, linseed, olive, 5do. 

Paper, 10 do. 

Quills, 5 do. 

Raisins, 10 do. - 

Shoes, or slippers of silk, 10 cts. per pair. 

Stockings of wool, 5 per cent. 

Do. of cotton or silk, 74 do. 

Sugar brown, 14 cts. per |b. 

Sugar, lump, 24 do. 

Do. loaf, 5 do. 

Spirits, brandy, gin, &c. 5 per cent. 

Teas’, 10 to 32 cents per lb. 

Types for printing, 5 per cent. 

Vinegar, 5 do. 

Wines, 20 to 35 cents per gallon. 

As soon, however, as personal and party politics assumed 
in the estimation of the people, a character of more impor- 
tance than measures of State policy—as soon as the people 
began to think that the elevation of particular individuals 
to office was of more consequence than the advancement of 
the interests of the Nation; as soon, in fine, as principles 
were sacrificed to a blind devotion to men, then the Gov- 
ernment fell into the hands of the political arithmeticians, 
and we accordingly find, that since 1816, the majority in 
Congress has uniformly relied upon figures and statistical 
calculations, rather than upon reasoning, for the support of 
their measures. Now as this class of politicians begin to 
reason at the wrong end—as they make principles accommo- 
date themselves to figures, anddo not see that figures must 
accommodate themselves to principles, they are mot capa- 
ble of drawing correct conclusions from any given premis- 
es, This has been remarkably the case in reference to 
the statement given above from the proceedings of the 
Hull shin-owners. They ascertained, that the value of the 
cotton, linen, woollen and silk manufactures exported from 
Great Britain in 1827, 1828 and 1829, was less than the 
amount exported in 1824, 1825 and 1826, and inasmuch as 
the principles of Free Trade, had been partially adopted 
within the last six years, they conclude, that this falling off 
in exports has resulted from the adoption of those princi- 
ples. If they had ascribed it to any other cause, such as 
the war in Greece, the death of the last Pope, the earth- 
quakes in Chili, the restoration § absolute Government in 
Portugal, or, the immense flocks of wild pigeons that some 
time ago flew over a part of Pennsylvania, all of which 
events occurred within six years, their reasoning would 
have been quite as logical. Each of these oceurrences is 
just as capable of producing the falling off in exports re- 
ferred to, as the adoption of the principies of Free Trade, 
and had these ship-owners of Hull used a little common 
sense, and before they drew their conclusions, endeavored 
to reflect a moment, whether it was possible that a policy 
which encreases imports, could diminish exports, they 
would not so readily have exposed their ignorance in the 
public prints. ‘They would have gene to work in another 
way, and they would have soon discovered that their fig- 
ures in the hands of those who know how to trace effects 
up to their producing causes, and to discriminate between 
what can and what can not produce a particular result, 
would lead to very different conclusions. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with all the circum- 
stances which in England may have combined to oecasion 
this diminution in the value of exports, but assuming that 
the statements are correct, we can at the first blush, name 
two, either of which was capable of itself, of producing the 
whole, or nearly the whole of the reduction. 

The first is, the great diminution in the prices of cotton, 
linen, woollen, and silk manufactures, which has taken 
place within the last three years. The falling off in the 
exports as stated, is upon an average, a little less than 15 
per cent. " 
the cost of production, has been equal to 15 per cent, a 


~ 
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quantity. But what has been the fact in relation to the 
cost of producing these manufactures? Why, that the re- 
duction has been greater than fifteen per cent. In cotton 
goods, it has been 20 or more; and in woollens, it has been 
probably as much, owing in both cases to a fall in the price 
of raw materials, improvements in labor saving machinery, 
&c.; and if the tables of quantity could be referred to, we 
will venture to assert, that although the value exported 
may have been diminished, yet that the number of yards 
must have been greatly increased. - 

The second is, the restrictive laws of other Nations, 
which have had a tendency to diminish the demand for 
British goods, and which might have occasioned a great re- 
duction. Within three years, there have been great chan- 
ges in this respect, in the countries to which Great Britain 
exports a large portion of her manufactures. In the United 
States, we have, as is well known, imposed restrictions up- 
on the importation of British goods, toa very great extent. 
In Mexico, cottons which constitute the great mass of the 
exports of the above table, have been totally prohibited, 
whilst other articles have had the duties increased. In 
Peru, a similar prohibition of cotton goods at one time in 
1829 existed. In Colombia, a general raising of duties 
took place in the same year, and in addition to this, the 
wars which have raged within the last three years in all 
the States of South America, without a single exception, 
have all had a tendency to prevent that increased demand 
for British manufactures, which would otherwise have ta- 
ken place. Such would be the deductions of sound reason, 
but the ship-owners of Hull, like the philosophers of the 


nature of which they did not understand, and thus 


Now, it is manifest, that if the diminution of 


diminution in the value is no evidence of a diminution of 
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involve 
themselves in the folly of complaining of the very alee 


which could not fail to promote the navigating interest, 


































































































_ The following articles will shew the state of public opin- 
ion in Maine, in relation to the Tariff. 


From the Eastern Argus. 
The oppressive operation of the Tariff upon the South. 
ern States, is driving that people to madness. They sure. 








ly are entitled to our best sympathies, and but for men, who ‘ 
have proved recreant to the wishes and interests of our State. | 
Maine would go farther than barely express her sympathy | 
for the South—she would vote in a solid body to relieve he, 
sister States of the heavy wrongs of which they are com. — 
plaining in earnest sadness. ‘The Charleston Mercury thy. © 
depicts the feelings and condition of the people in that re. 
gion: 
“Wherever we look, the prespect is dark ard gloomy, 
If we examine our present condition, we see our trade de. 
creased and decreasing—our once invaluable staples almost 
valueless—our property depreciated—our substance extort. 
ed for the benefit of others—our rights denied—and oy; 
sovereignty ridiculed. If we look to the future, we behold 
nothing but a continuance and extension of these alarmine ( 
evils, with the still more gloomy certainty of their being jp. 
curably fixed upon ourselves and our posterity. Shall] we 
then bear this prospect patiently! Shall we look forward 
calmly to increasing poverty and degradation, or make ap é 
effort to avert them? Shall we hug the fetters which are I 
forged for ourselves and our children, or shal! we attempt f 
to throw them otf whilst yet they may be broken? Shall a 
we wait until our sovereignty, now denied, shall be actua!. 0 
ly lost and forgotten in a consolidated despotism, or shal! t 
we endeavor to recover our rights and preserve our liber. 
ties, by asserting and enforcing that sovereignty, while ye n 
it is something better than th. mere shadow of a name.” . 
The following remarks on Mr. Anderson’s most excel. tf 
lent speech on the Tariff, are from the Maine Inquirer.— tt 
The views of Mr. Anderson are suited to the interests and 
necessity of our people, and not to the interests and neces. : 
sities of a party, like unto the votes which have been given y 
by some others, who have so widely misrepresented in their 
votes during the present Congress, the wishes of the peo. ys 
ple of Maine. We should have as soon expected to se - 
the votes of the Representatives of Maine given to yield 
up the disputed territory on our northeastern boundary, a: k 
in favor of the existing onerous Tariff. Yet so it is—even 
Maine has sent men to Congress to perpetuate the yer “ 
evils which are making our people pennyless. ) . 
From the Maine Inquirer. lu 
“For correct views of the interests of the people of Maine er 
—for sound reasoning, and good oldfashioned commor im 
sense, we have read nothing lately, more to the point, than ad 
Mr. Anderson’s Speech, which will be found on our first hi: 
page. It shews conclusively, we think, that some of the in 
provisions of the ‘Tariff, require immediate repeal. We of 
are astonished only that a majority of representatives could ph 
be induced to reject the resolution proposed by Mr. A.— rat 
We did hope that under the present wise and liberal admiv- er 
istration of our government, the “Bill of abominations” 
would have been repealed, or at least so far modified as to pri 
restore our Commerce, our only dependence here, to iis HE ou: 
proper activity. The rejection of Mr. McDuffie’s bill, and Hsu: 
of the resolution referred to, leaves but little hope of re- I les 
dress at present. It would seem that the days of New Eng: B® ne 
land’s prosperity have gone by.—Some of her representa HB is: 


tives appear to be more intent upon supporting that wild Hi |u, 


scheme of ambition, called the American System, than ury: J tre 
ing by speech and vote, the restoration of a policy so loud: I str 
ly called for by theix suffering constituents. Itis frequent: Cot 


ly remarked, if the Tariff requires repeal or modification, Hi «| 





why does not your administration, with its present boasted I be; 
majority, do it! We answer, many a New York and Penn: I jas 
sylvania member, in the zeal of the partizan, does not fol- Hi dey 
get the interest of the people he represents. Would that Bi thi 
we could say as much of some of New England’s represen: Hi ous 
tatives.— We should like to have the Tariff question tried Hj 1), 
by the people at the nextelections for Congress. We think Hi of 
many of our members, who are receiving their eight dollars Hi he, 
per day, would get but little support from our seamen, Cal: Hi sir, 
penters, blacksmiths, rope-makers, and a numerous class 0! i wa. 
mechanics and laborers, who can now scarcely earn thei! HM so 
daily bread.” con 
Se 
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